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'  THERE  is  nothing  more  moving  than  that 
endless  procession  of  students,  who  pass  under 
our  eyes  and  go  forth  from  our  walls,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  bearing  their  new-lit 
torches  —  go  forth  into  the  darkness  of  the 
future,  some  of  them  destined  to  emerge  in  the 
full  blaze  of  fame  and  success,  but  thousands 
of  others  who  can  never  win  their  way  to  that 
light,  but  of  whom  now  and  again  we  catch 
some  unexpected  glimpse,  which  reveals  them 
at  their  task,  with  torches  still  undimmed,  it 
may  be  in  some  lonely  parish  of  their  own  land, 
it  may  be  at  some  distant  outpost  of  the  Empire." 
These  words  were  spoken  (as  our  readers  will 
remember)  by  Professor  Butcher,  about  the  time 
of  his  retiral  from  the  Chair  of  Greek  in  Edin- 
burgh University.  They  are  the  words  of  a 
teacher  taking  leave  of  the  school  in  which  he 
was  not  indeed  himself  nurtured,  but  which 
he  had  served  for  many  years,  catching  its 
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spirit  and  inspiration  in  his  particular  work, 
and  labouring  to  impart  them  again  to  those  he 
taught.  May  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  what  this  spirit  is,  what  manner 
of  light  it  is  which  these  outgoers  bear  away  with 
them  from  the  University's  gates  ;  what,  in  fine, 
we,  who  have  been  Edinburgh  students,  con- 
ceive ourselves  to  owe  to  our  Alma  Mater  ? 
To  every  man  who  has  passed  through  these 
doors  out  into  the  world,  there  surely  comes  a 
time  when  he  must  pause  to  review  the  years 
he  has  spent  within  them  ;  to  ask  himself  what 
it  all  has  meant  to  him,  what  gifts  he  has  re- 
ceived, and  in  what  ways  he  is  a  different  man 
because  of  these  years.  To  give  some  sort  of 
answer  to  these  questions — an  answer  based 
on  an  experience  which  is  of  necessity  narrow, 
and  yet  perhaps  not  without  a  claim  to  be  re- 
presentative— is  the  purpose  of  the  present 
writers.  They  make  no  claim  to  research,  nor 
to  be  writers  of  history  :  and  again,  they  pro- 
pound no  scheme  of  University  reform — though 
indeed  an  appreciation  of  the  genius  loci  is  a 
first  qualification  for  the  reformer  of  so  ancient 
and  national  an  institution.  Their  attempt  is 
the  less  ambitious,  though  not  perhaps  the 


easier  one,  to  set  down  memories  of  a  college 
life  to  which  they  look  back  with  no  common 
gratitude  and  pleasure,  and  if  possible  to  express 
similar  feelings  lying  in  the  minds  of  some  who 
were  their  contemporaries,  and  perhaps  also 
of  students  of  an  earlier  day. 

It  must  at  the  outset  be  said  that  all  these 
memories  and  impressions  centre  round  the 
Old  Quadrangle.  The  view  is  a  circumscribed 
one ;  it  does  not  profess  to  extend,  otherwise 
than  by  the  way,  to  that  part  of  Edinburgh 
University  life  which  lies  beyond  the  Faculty 
of  Arts — the  life,  for  example,  of  the  medical 
student,  in  the  Infirmary  and  in  the  lecture- 
rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  New  Quadrangle. 
There  is  matter  enough  there  for  many  books, 
matter  so  abundant  and  so  full  of  various  in- 
terest that  it  would  be  an  impertinence  for  any- 
one who  has  not  himself  lived  that  life  to  attempt 
its  description.  It  must  suffice  for  the  present 
to  observe  these  limits,  and  to  ask,  what  the 
University  is  to  the  Arts  student,  and  what  the 
newcomer,  as  he  enters  the  Old  Quadrangle, 
may  expect  to  find  there  before  he  leaves  it  for 
the  last  time. 

The  first  part  of  the  answer  to  such  a  question 


is,  that  it  lies  with  himself.  There  is  no  need  to 
explain  here  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  a 
Scottish  University  is  the  complete  independence 
of  the  student.  Guides  he  may  have  in  abund- 
ance, among  his  seniors  and  contemporaries  and 
his  teachers  ;  but  in  the  ultimate  resort  he  is 
free  to  choose  which  way  he  will  go,  which 
interests  he  will  espouse  and  which  set  aside. 
Nor  again  is  this  the  place  to  criticise  or  defend 
this  large  freedom.  Being  a  Scottish  University, 
Edinburgh  leaves  her  students  thus  their  own 
masters. 

Our  new  student's  first  feeling,  then,  is  pro- 
bably one  of  emancipation.  Loosed  from  the 
stricter  discipline  and  purely  informative  teach- 
ing of  his  school-days,  he  must  discover  standards 
of  truth  and  conduct  for  himself.  His  work, 
since  opportunities  for  intimate  communion 
between  teachers  and  students  are  so  scanty, 
is  done  very  much  alone,  and  both  its  course 
and  its  value  depend  upon  himself.  And  he  is 
the  master  of  his  own  leisure,  so  that  even  the 
lodgings  beyond  the  Meadows  catch  a  gleam  of 
romance  from  the  independence  which  they 
stand  for.  They  are  part  of  the  tradition  he 
has  come  to  take  up  ;  and  this  in  a  measure 
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compensates  for  their  lack,  possibly,  of  space 
and  light,  the  primitive  art  of  the  portraits 
which  adorn  the  walls,  the  landlady's  inter- 
minable conversation,  and  her  economical  views 
regarding  the  consumption  of  coals  in  winter. 
He  begins  to  be  conscious  of  his  manhood,  and 
in  demonstration  thereof  will  probably  be  in- 
clined to  assert  himself  in  the  ears  of  his  professors 
after  the  time-honoured  fashion  of  the  class- 
room. Times  indeed  have  changed  and  means 
of  grace  have  been  multiplied  since  the  days 
when  the  student  was  a  hermit  in  a  garret, 
subsisting  upon  oatmeal,  and  depending  for 
academic  amusement  on  vociferous  and  some- 
what crude  criticism  of  a  professor,  or  an 
occasional  riot  at  a  Rectorial  Election  or  a 
torchlight  procession  :  but  the  place  still  has 
its  relics  of  ancient  poverty — its  annual  "  Meal 
Monday  "  holiday — and  still  retains  its  tradi- 
tion of  the  student's  inalienable  right  to  make 
a  noise. 

But  with  this  feeling  of  liberty  there  is  joined 
another,  when  our  newcomer  issues  with  his 
matriculation- card  into  the  Quadrangle,  a 
"  Civis  Universitatis  Edinburgensis."  For  there 
is  a  certain  austerity  and  reserve  in  his 
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Alma  Mater's  welcome ;  and  this  remains  a 
dominant  note  in  the  whole  of  his  career.  If 
he  ever  discovers  the  charm  of  the  place,  he 
does  so  by  accepting,  not  by  rebelling  against, 
the  loneliness  and  hardness  of  it.  He  will,  if 
he  be  fortunate  and  open-minded,  find  good 
comrades,  vital  inspirations,  wide  opportunities 
of  learning  and  service  :  but  these  are  to  be  had 
only  for  the  seeking.  If  on  the  other  hand  he 
be  foolish  enough — and  to  many  men  the  tempta- 
tion is  very  strong — to  expect  little  and  be 
content  therewith,  to  sit  dumbly  in  lecture- 
rooms  and  walk  hastily  away  at  the  lecture's 
end,  the  punishment  of  such  behaviour  is  sure. 
His  book-work  may  be  well  done,  and  crowned 
with  success  ;  his  notebooks  may  be  models  of 
orderliness  and  fulness,  his  examination-papers 
faithful  reproductions  of  excellent  lectures. 
But  he  has  missed  the  things  which  might  have 
given  life  and  value  to  his  student  days.  He 
has  spent  barren  years  in  this  place,  and  had 
been  better  otherwise  employed. 

Still  more  is  this  true  if  he  allow  this  first 
sense  of  coldness  to  cast  him  into  discourage- 
ment. He  must  be  prepared  for  much  that  is 
uncouth,  for  many  a  touch  of  the  cold  shoulder. 
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No  one,  it  seems,  is  much  interested  in  him 
except  perhaps  when  his  freshman's  innocence 
leads  him  into  some  pitfall,  out  of  which  he 
scrambles  with  conscious  cheeks.  He  must 
not  lose  courage  at  this  forbidding  entry,  and 
settle  down  into  a  surly  discontent  which  is 
glad  to  get  away  from  the  place,  and  voices 
itself  in  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  it.  Let 
him  wait,  till  a  subtle  sense  of  corporate  life 
takes  gradual  possession  of  him  ;  till  he  finds 
his  tongue  in  a  group  of  his  fellows,  and  dis- 
covers that  they  are  as  human  as  he  ;  till  he 
feels — as  some  day  he  will,  if  he  be  worthy — 
that  here  is  a  great  institution,  old  and  full  of 
memories,  of  which  he  is  a  citizen  and  partaker, 
not  without  duties  and  privileges. 

But  we  must  not  make  too  much  of  this 
element  of  loneliness  which  makes  itself  felt 
in  a  student's  first  impression  of  the  Quadrangle. 
There  is  also  present  to  him  from  the  very  be- 
ginning— if  he  be  a  Scotsman — a  sense  of  famili- 
arity. For,  cosmopolitan  as  she  is  in  temper 
and  in  composition,  Edinburgh  University  is 
Scottish  in  the  deepest  channels  of  her  life. 
The  national  character  of  Scotland  has  nowhere 
been  more  clearly  epitomised  and  concentrated 
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than  in  the  national  seats  of  learning.  Its 
vices  as  well  as  its  virtues,  those  whimsical 
turns  which  irritate  the  stranger  and  amuse 
the  Scot,  as  well  as  the  graver  faults  and  finer 
excellences,  flourish  in  this  soil :  and  even  the 
aliens  who  come  to  sit  in  these  class-rooms  seem 
to  acquire  some  tincture  of  the  native  humour, 
some  echo  of  the  "  Scots  accent  of  the  mind." 
Our  Scottish  newcomer  cannot  feel  the  University 
an  entirely  strange  place :  he  has  heard  it 
described  by  those  who  were  there  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  The  buildings  and  the  class- 
rooms change  but  little  ;  and  there  is  always 
a  chance  that  one  who  goes  to  the  University 
where  his  father  studied  before  him,  may  find 
one  of  the  professors  of  whom  he  has  so  often 
been  told  still  at  his  post  on  the  old  rostrum. 

Even  if  this  hereditary  connection  be  lacking, 
the  native-born  Scot  will  always  feel  at  home 
in  this  atmosphere.  The  very  sternness  of  it 
is  in  his  blood.  Here  there  is  little  regard  for 
purely  ornamental  learning  :  men  can  ill  afford 
to  spend  time — and  other  things — on  the  culti- 
vation of  an  attitude.  Truth  is  sought  before 
beauty,  utility  is  in  all  things  demanded,  elegance 
almost  contemned.  And  yet  the  atmosphere 
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is  impregnated  with  the  subtle  Scottish  idealism 
— that  shy  spirit,  mingled  of  fervour  and  humour 
and  relentless  logical  criticism,  which  has  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  wars  of  independence  and 
religion,  and  in  countless  ecclesiastical  and 
theological  controversies.  In  the  men  of  the 
present  generation  of  students  there  mingles 
the  blood  of  Border  reivers  and  covenanting 
martyrs,  of  Highland  shepherds  and  Low- 
land merchants. 

Nor  is  it  altogether  fanciful  to  find  something 
of  the  spirit  of  the  place  expressed  and  in  a 
degree  even  conditioned  by  its  actual  geography. 
Edinburgh  is  a  city  set  upon  many  hills,  full  of 
searching  winds  which  rush  like  footpads  on 
the  passer-by  as  he  turns  a  corner,  or  buffet  and 
chill  him  without  mercy  on  the  open  Meadows. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  vista  of  dingy  houses,  as 
Stevenson  has  remarked,  one  catches  ever  and 
anon  a  glimpse  of  green  fields  and  woods.  The 
architecture  is  a  mass  of  contrasts  and  contra- 
dictions :  all  outlines  are  bold,  and  the  keen  air 
has  a  touch  of  the  sea's  breath.  The  University 
itself  is  by  a  busy  thoroughfare,  and  on  the  edge 
of  poverty-stricken  slums.  One  is  tempted  to 
write  at  length  of  the  sights  and  smells  and 
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humours  of  College  Street,  the  daily  passage 
down  which  is  so  vivid  a  memory  to  the  old 
Edinburgh  student — the  children  playing  by 
the  kerb  stones,  the  cabmen,  the  old- clothes 
emporia,  the  second-hand  book-stalls  where 
one  stopped  to  hunt  for  a  possible  Elzevir  in 
the  penny  box.  There  must  be  few  of  us  whose 
shelves  do  not  show  a  battered  volume  or  two 
— a  two-hundred  years'  old  Terence,  or  a  copy 
of  the  Night  Thoughts  with  marvellous 
woodcuts — the  spoil  of  one  of  these  searches. 

In  the  midst  of  this  stands  the  Old  Quadrangle. 
There  have  been  occasions  when  one  has  emerged 
from  a  belated  society  meeting  into  the  quiet 
of  a  moonlit  night,  and  seen  the  grey  walls 
charmed  from  their  hardness  and  willing  to 
display  their  beauty  ;  and  under  the  spell  of 
that  transforming  light  the  memories  of  the 
place  have  seemed  to  take  shape  and  lurk  among 
the  heavy  shadows,  and  one's  companion  has 
been  moved  to  a  low-toned  tribute  of  grateful 
admiration  for  the  sheer  beauty  of  it  all.  We 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  its  night-noises 
eddy  about  the  gates  ;  and  yet  here  we  are 
aloof,  with  room  to  tarry  and  receive  some  of 
the  more  subtle  meanings.  The  walls,  dull 
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with  smoke  and  rain,  preserve  their  clear-cut 
edges  against  all  weathers,  naked  of  any  soften- 
ing creepers,  severely  plain  and  massive.  The 
"  Man  on  the  Dome  "  turns  his  back  to  the 
Quadrangle,  and  looks  steadfastly  over  a  sea 
of  dingy  roofs  and  chimneys  far  down  to  the 
Forth.  "  The  place  is  silent  and  aware," 
patient  of  the  busy  generations  as  they  pass, 
yet  conscious  of  the  future,  and  serenely  ready 
for  the  work  and  change  to  come.  The  quiet 
is  neither  a  settling  down  to  sleep  over  past 
achievement,  nor  a  sublime  unconsciousness  of 
the  little  things  that  accumulate  into  history. 
And  this  is  a  sort  of  expression  of  the  life  that 
passes  here. 

Some  such  sense  of  the  place,  then,  is  formed 
in  the  student's  mind.  How  it  comes  it  is  hard 
to  say  exactly — the  process  is  recondite,  working 
through  gradual  habituation,  as  he  begins, 
almost  unknown  to  himself,  to  store  up  memories 
and  fugitive  impressions.  Perhaps  one  day  he 
takes  part  in  the  glorious  riot  of  a  Rectorial 
Election,  and  sees  the  Quadrangle  through  a 
dim  many -coloured  mist  of  showering  dust, 
filled  with  hilarious  combatants,  and  echoing 
with  laughter  and  songs  and  shouting.  Or  he 
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sits  in  the  Associated  Societies'  Hall,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  tobacco,  where  from  the  walls 
pictures  of  his  forerunners,  dead  and  famous, 
look  down  upon  the  orderly  forms  of  business, 
and  men  of  his  own  generation,  now  gravely, 
now  light-heartedly,  expatiate  upon  themes 
ancient  and  modern.  Or  he  is  busy  over  his 
notebook  in  a  crowded  class-room,  the  pale 
winter  sunshine  struggling  through  dusty 
windows  to  light  up  the  rows  of  bent  heads 
and  the  black  gowned  figure  on  the  rostrum ; 
and  some  chance  phrase  in  the  lecture,  or  a 
half-heard  comment  from  a  man  beside  him, 
opens  a  new  door  of  thought,  and  he  passes  in 
to  a  new  inheritance.  Or  again  perhaps  with  a 
companion  or  two  he  makes  one  of  those  endless 
promenades  round  and  round  the  terrace,  talk- 
ing at  large  on  many  subjects  in  heaven  above 
or  in  the  earth  beneath,  unconsciously  watering 
the  lurking  seeds  of  thought.  Or  else  he  enters 
the  Quadrangle  alone,  on  a  dull  winter  afternoon, 
when  the  walls  are  shrouded  in  mist,  and  water 
gathers  in  pools  on  the  pavement,  and  the  brazen 
figure  on  the  dome  stands  cold  and  lonely 
against  a  darkening  sky ;  and  yet  as  he  hurries 
shivering  to  his  lecture,  the  student  feels  beneath 


all  this  bleak  exterior  a  great  warmth  and 
kindliness  in  the  place,  and  in  this  unlikely 
fashion  he  begins  to  realise  the  meaning  of 
Alma  Mater. 

Then  along  with  this  sense  of  homeliness  and 
participation  comes  the  sense  of  the  duties  of 
his  citizenship.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
he  may  serve  his  generation  within  these  walls. 
Organisation  is  not  lacking,  of  a  simple  and 
common-sense  kind,  such  as  befits  the  plainness 
of  the  life — the  debating  societies,  the  students' 
libraries,  the  University  Union,  the  Students' 
Representative  Council.  Of  these  in  particular 
more  is  to  be  said.  For  the  present  be  this 
general  truth  observed,  that  such  service,  easily 
given  without  any  waste  of  time,  if  it  be  whole- 
hearted and  disinterested  receives  a  recom- 
pence  two-fold.  On  the  one  hand  the  worker 
is  himself  equipped  by  practice  for  the  conduct 
of  greater  affairs  :  he  learns  the  scope  of  his  own 
powers,  and  acquires  a  judgment  of  other  menj 
through  mistakes  and  successes  in  the  business 
of  his  miniature  polity  he  prepares  himself 
for  a  wider  citizenship,  to  the  duties  of  which 
he  shall  bring  the  tools  of  a  trained  competence 
and  a  wise  initiative.  And  on  the  other  hand 
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he  receives  the  gift  of  enthusiasm  :  he  is  rewarded 
by  an  increased  sense  of  corporate  life,  by  a 
clearer  vision  of  what  his  University  truly  is, 
not  in  the  mere  imperfect  details  of  her  daily 
business,  but  as  Alma  Mater,  that  ideal  to  love 
and  serve,  whose  best  gift  is  just  this  inner 
realisation  of  herself. 

This  service,  as  we  have  remarked,  must  of 
necessity  be  unselfish.  Any  work  done  by 
the  student  for  the  bettering  of  students' 
opportunities  and  the  enlargement  of  their 
common  interests  is  done  for  the  future.  Those 
who  take  part  in  it  must  leave  the^benefits  to  be 
reaped  by  generations  of  their  successors.  The 
years  of  a  man's  time  in  the  University  are  few 
and  short,  and  when  he  comes  back  to  visit 
the  old  scenes  afterwards,  he  finds  them  peopled 
by  new  faces,  and  the  institutions  which  he 
himself  perhaps  has  helped  to  organise  are 
enjoyed  by  others.  He  has  worked  for  a  future 
in  which  he  can  have  no  part,  except  as  a 
spectator  :  he  may  even  have  to  look  on  at 
changes  which  he  disapproves,  and  see  his 
own  and  his  friends'  ideas  marred  by  other 
hands.  The  life  of  the  students,  generation 
after  generation,  must  be  lived  and  guided 
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almost  entirely  by  themselves  :  their  outlook 
is  always  forward. 

And  yet,  as  we  must  repeat,  they  look  back- 
ward also.  The  University,  so  full  of  changes, 
is  also  possessed  of  a  great  continuity,  and  links 
each  generation  to  those  before  and  after  :  so 
that  we  may  apply  to  it  the  words  of  Burke, 
u  It  is  to  be  looked  on  with  reverence  ;  because 
it  is  not  a  partnership  in  things  subservient  only 
to  the  gross  animal  existence  of  a  temporary 
and  perishable  nature.  It  is  a  partnership 
in  all  science ;  a  partnership  in  all  art ;  a  partner- 
ship in  every  virtue,  and  in  all  perfection.  As 
the  ends  of  such  a  partnership  cannot  be  attained 
in  many  generations,  it  becomes  a  partnership 
not  only  between  those  who  are  living,  but 
between  those  who  are  living,  those  who  are 
dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  born."  The 
great  idea  of  the  University  remains,  an  in- 
heritance to  each  newcomer  as  he  sets  down 
his  name  upon  her  rolls.  To  discover  and 
become  enamoured  of  this  idea  is  each 
man's  best  achievement.  Hoc  regnum  sibi 
quisque  dat. 

If  in  these  essays  any  expression  is  given 
of  what  the  University  of  Edinburgh  meant 
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in  a  particular  generation — perhaps  to  a  parti- 
cular circle — and  if  any  hint  is  conveyed  of  how 
the  life  of  the  place  may  be  lived  to  the  best 
and  fullest  issues,  the  purpose  of  writing  has 
been  more  than  achieved. 
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A  LARGE  place  in  the  routine  of  Scots  student 
life,  and  consequently  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  are  no  longer  students,  is  occupied  by 
lectures.  Much  of  the  humour  of  the  University 
has  its  home  in  the  class-room.  This  humour, 
or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  originates 
on  the  benches,  may  seem  to  those  who  with 
their  M.A.  gown  and  hood  have  assumed  a 
cloak  of  gravity  and  sedate  wisdom  to  have 
been  of  a  rather  primitive  order.  But  there 
must  be  many  whom  even  the  dignity  of  a  degree 
cannot  keep  from  harbouring  a  furtive  wish 
to  be  back  on  the  crowded  benches,  ready  to 
seize  on  and  applaud  any  jest  which  could  be 
extracted  from  the  solemn  pages  of  Demosthenes 
or  Tacitus,  or  to  join  in  the  strains  of  Adeste 
Fideles  during  the  five  minutes  of  genial  uproar 
by  which  exuberant  spirits  were  fortified  against 
fifty  minutes  of  industrious  note-taking. 

So  it  was  that  we,  like  most  of  our  fellows, 
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when  we  first  entered  the  "  Humanity  Class- 
room "  (as  it  is  still  officially  called,  with  one 
of  the  few  traces  of  mediaevalism  which  still 
linger   in   the   University)    saw   in   our   future 
associates    little    of    the    traditional    eagerness 
and   strenuousness   of   the   Scots   student,    and 
much  of  the    emancipated  schoolboy,  rejoicing 
in  his  strength  of  throat  and  lung.     And,  though 
after  the  opening  day,  comparative  quiet  was 
established  and  serious  work  began,  yet  in  three 
or  four  of  the  larger  classes,  the  minutes  which 
preceded   the   entrance   of   the   professor   were 
devoted  by  immemorial  custom  to  the  display 
of  the  musical  talents  of  the  male  members  of 
the  class.     Often  nothing  more  inspiring  than 
random  whistling  occurred ;    but  sometimes  a 
well-known  air  caught  the  ear  of  the  class,  and 
six  or  seven  score  voices  struck  in  lustily  and 
with  a  right  rousing  effect. 

On  these  occasions  we  sometimes  indulged 
in  a  curious  conjecture  as  to  the  effect  of  these 
impromptu  concerts  on  the  occupants  of  the 
front  benches,  that  yearly  extending  portion 
of  the  class-room.  Did  any  member  of  the 
growing  band  of  women  students,  who  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers  are  steadily  driving  back  the 
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whilom  undisputed  lords  of  the  class-room, 
ever  wish  to  join  in  one  of  these  swelling 
choruses  ?  Did  amused  tolerance  or  righteous 
anger  fill  their  minds  as  they  listened  ?  We 
could  not  tell :  to  us  the  mind  of  the  front 
benches  was  a  sealed  book. 

And  here  we  may  say  that  we  would  not  be 
understood  as  defending  all  the  ebullitions  of 
student  high  spirits.  Indeed  almost  the  only 
event  in  our  University  days  that  we  would 
willingly  forget  is  the  scene  during  the  delivery 
of  a  certain  Rectorial  Address.  But  on  the 
whole,  student  discipline,  both  in  class  and 
outside,  has  tended  to  improve  ;  and  a  develop- 
ment in  the  ethical  code  of  the  individual  student 
may  be  traced  as  his  course  proceeds.  Of  course 
if  the  professor  unwarily  enters  during  the 
singing  of  the  first  line  of  Duke  Street,  he 
cannot  reasonably  expect  the  tune  to  stop  till 
line  four  is  completed ;  but  if  such  conventions 
are  respected  the  majority  of  students  are  not 
without  a  certain  considerateness  which  developes 
as  they  advance  towards  the  degree.  And  we 
must  confess — tell  it  not  in  the  Senate  Hall 
or  the  retiring-rooms  of  the  Old  Quad — to 
having  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  resounding 
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shout  during  sessions  still  recent,  that  we  should 
be  sorry  to  hear  that  the  ancient  custom  of 
marking  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  lecturer 
by  a  friendly  demonstration  had  passed  wholly 
into  the  Limbo  of  discarded  and  forgotten 
things. 

It  was  not  the  case  in  our  day  that  a  chance 
visitor  to  the  class-rooms  of  the  Old  Quad 
might  always  hear — as  a  parodist  in  the  Student 
happily  phrased  it, 

"  The  smale  fooles  maken  melodic." 

Nor  were  the  black  leather  note- cases,  in 
the  purchase  of  which  we  laid  out  half- 
crowns  at  the  beginning  of  our  first  session, 
intended  solely  to  be  used  in  hammering  the 
desks.  After  the  first  few  days  they  became 
not  less  indispensable  than  the  faithful  stylo 
itself,  in  the  task  which  the  average  Scots  student 
performs  more  religiously  than  any  other — the 
task  of  taking  notes.  And  soon  the  painfully 
new  appearance,  which  at  first  marked  them, 
wore  off,  and  was  followed  by  a  general  distension, 
and  a  fraying  of  their  elastic  bands,  caused  by 
their  daily  burden  of  from  three  to  eight  note- 
books. 

The  belief  in  the  sovereign  value  of  taking 
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copious  notes,  and  reproducing  them  as  closely 
as  possible  at  exam,  time  is  very  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  mind  of  that  strangely  elusive — 
we  had  almost  said  mythical — being,  the 
"  average  Arts  man."  Whether  the  preva- 
lence of  this  belief  is  due  to  some  inherent  defect 
in  his  own  constitution,  or  whether  it  has  been 
fostered  by  the  same  powers  who  are  responsible 
for  the  lectures  themselves,  were,  in  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  words,  "  a  query  too  sad  to  insist 
on."  Moreover  to  follow  it  out  would  carry 
us  far  from  our  proper  task  of  reminiscence  into 
the  thorny  regions  of  University  reform. 

But  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  juster  idea 
of  the  place  of  lectures,  the  spirit  in  which  to 
assimilate  them,  and  their  relation  to  indepen- 
dent reading,  will  soon  prevail.  The  reduction 
in  the  number  of  lectures  which  the  student 
must  attend — a  reform  long  talked  of — can 
hardly  be  much  longer  delayed.  And  already 
a  more  radical  development  is  being  introduced 
on  a  modest  scale — the  provision  for  the  pass 
or  "  ordinary  "  student  of  the  tutorial  guidance 
which  has,  until  now,  been  the  almost  exclusive 
privilege  of  Honours  men.  This  involves  that 
increase  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  more  im- 


portant  subjects,  which  is,  like  the  erection  into 
full  Chairs  of  the  lectureships  in  Modern 
Languages,  a  far  more  pressing  need  than  the 
foundation  of  new  lectureships  in  subjects  that 
can  only  appeal  to  a  few.  If  these  changes 
were  made,  and  if  class -work,  especially  essays, 
were  taken  into  account  in  determining  degree 
results,  the  shortcomings  of  the  system  as  we 
knew  it  would  well  -  nigh  disappear.  For 
the  gravest  of  these  short- comings  were  the 
excessive  value  attached  to  work  done  in  the 
Examination  Hall  as  compared  with  work  done 
in  the  study,  and  the  consequent  premium  set 
on  rapid,  and  sometimes  not  over-intelligent, 
note-taking. 

But,  even  as  we  knew  it,  the  system  of  study 
had  great  merits.  We  have  heard  so  often  of 
late  that  individualism  is  the  weakness,  not  to 
say  the  bane,  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  that 
there  is  some  danger  of  our  forgetting  that  it 
is  in  a  real  sense  their  especial  strength.  Like 
all  systems  based  on  the  principle  of  Liberty 
which  do  not  entirely  fail  of  their  object,  it 
encouraged  every  man  to  feel  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  his  work  rested  wholly  with  himself. 
True  his  work  might  suffer  at  times  from  lack 


of  guidance — a  real  lack,  which  the  modified 
tutorial  system  referred  to  above  will  do  a  great 
service  in  supplying  ;  but  at  least  it  was  his  own. 
If  now  and  then  he  lost  time  in  seeking  the 
way  out  of  difficulties  which  would  have  been 
speedily  overcome  with  the  help  of  a  tutor,  yet 
this  time  was  not  altogether  wasted ;  for  to 
have  attacked  and  mastered  a  difficulty  without 
assistance  not  only  fixes  the  point  at  issue 
more  firmly  in  the  memory,  but  strengthens 
the  intellectual  fibre  against  the  conflicts  of 
the  future. 

Thus  it  is  no  extravagant  theory  that  the 
large  measure  of  liberty  allowed  to  the  Scots 
student  in  the  doing  of  his  work  has  contributed 
to  the  vigour  and  independence  which  have 
marked  the  best  Scottish  thought  and  scholar- 
ship. And  to  preserve  these  qualities  in  the 
case  of  the  abler  men,  while  giving  all  needed 
help  both  to  them  and  to  the  more  backward, 
is  the  problem  of  reform  in  the  Arts  faculties 
of  our  four  Universities.  Let  us  strive  to  attain 
something  of  the  breadth  and  the  fineness  of 
touch  which  mark  the  learning  of  the  South  ; 
but  let  us  also  remember  that  not  a  few  men 
have  learned  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves 
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in  the  small  room,  high  above  the  noise  of  the 
street,  where  through  long  winter  nights  the  un- 
sparing light  of  the  incandescent  gas  lamp  falls 
upon  the  worker  at  his  task. 

One  factor  in  promoting  steady  work  is  the 
healthy  rivalry  among  the  members  of  most  of 
the  Arts  classes.  A  good  place  in  the  class 
prize-list,  published  at  the  end  of  the  winter 
session,  is  still  an  object  of  ambition  to  the 
Scots  student.  Thus  we  can  hardly  endorse 
the  views  of  that  particular  school  of  University 
reformers  who  would  begin  their  task  by 
abolishing  class-exams,  and  prizes  altogether. 
Rather  we  should  advocate — were  this  the  place 
to  do  so — the  changes  already  mentioned.  For 
if  class -work  counted  for  the  degree,  the  tempta- 
tion to  crowd  a  winter's  work  into  three  weeks 
in  March  would  be  obviated  ;  and  an  increase 
of  the  importance  assigned  to  essays  would 
give  a  fairer  chance  to  those  who  possess  patience 
and  originality,  but  not  those  gifts  of  nimble- 
ness  of  mind,  or  at  least  of  hand,  which  enable 
their  possessors  to  set  down  a  maximum  amount 
of  information  —  perhaps  ill-digested  —  in  the 
least  possible  time. 

Nor  in  defending  the  much  abused  class-prize, 
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do  we  forget  that  the  true  aim  of  a  University 
is  to  train  men  to  follow  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  and  not  for  any  material  rewards  that  it 
may  bring.  To  the  true  student,  study  is 
assuredly  its  own  reward.  Yet  we  speak  from 
experience  in  affirming  that  every  "  citizen  of 
the  college  commonwealth "  when  he  first 
matriculates  does  not  attain  to  this  high  de- 
finition of  the  true  student.  We  certainly  had 
intimate  knowledge  of  some  who  did  not.  For 
those  who  were  fresh  from  the  rigid  routine  and 
the  strict  surveillance  of  school,  and  suddenly 
found  themselves  in  the  freer  air  of  the  Old 
Quad,  some  new  stimulus  was  needed ;  something 
had  to  be  found  to  replace  the  former  discipline 
of  compulsion  ;  and  many  of  us  would  not  be 
ashamed  to  confess  that  we  found  in  the  keen 
and  honest  rivalry  of  the  class-room  a  true 
"  discipline  "  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word. 

Nor  did  it  involve  any  unworthy  or  mercenary 
motives  to  work.  It  was  possible  to  play  the 
game  for  its  own  sake  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  the  score  ;  and  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
score  to  keep  acted  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
slackness  which  at  times  overtakes  the  most 
ardent  student.  Looking  back  on  our  days 
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in  the  Old  Quad,  we  remember  a  steadily  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  objects  of  study,  but  also  a 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  friendly  anta- 
gonists to  be  equalled  or  surpassed,  and  of  an 
ideal  standard  to  be  approached  as  nearly  as 
might  be.  There  was  a  unique  pleasure  in  the 
accuracy  with  which  we  were  able  to  measure 
our  strength  against  that  of  our  contemporaries  : 
the  contests  of  later  life,  rougher  in  their  results 
as  often  in  their  methods,  lack  this  precision. 
Nor  was  there  anything  ignoble  in  the  aim 
(never  completely  successful)  to  reach  25  in  a 
Latin  Prose  or  100  in  an  English  essay — mystic 
numbers  which  were  to  the  student  the  symbols 
of  perfection. 

And  what  of  the  man  who  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  set  cramming  before  culture,  and  yet 
attained  to  success  ?  Shall  we  grudge  him  the 
pleasure  that  is  to  be  gained  from  the  sight  of 
the  privileged  shelf  in  his  study  of  later  days, 
where  a  row  of  goodly  volumes  stands,  each 
containing  a  bookplate  bearing  a  professorial 
signature  and  the  crest  of  Alma  Mater  ?  Nor 
is  it  only  to  this  favourite  of  Fortune  that  the 
intellectual  contests  of  college  life  are  a  source 
of  pleasant  memories  in  after  days,  as  they 
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were  at  the  time  a  spur  to  higher  effort.     They 
are  no  less  so  to  those  of  us  who  were 

Extremi  primorum,  extremis  usque  priores. 

Such  memories  as  these  find  for  the  old 
Edinburgh  student  their  fitting  and  final  ex- 
pression in  a  Greek  motto  on  the  walls  of  the 
Logic  Class-room,  spelled  out  in  the  intervals 
of  note-taking  : — 

"  All  that  is  related  to  a  contest  for  victory 
makes  toil  pleasant  and  labour  no  longer  labori- 
ous. For  by  the  Love  of  Victory  the  soul  is 
urged  onward,  and  that  mightily,  to  the  Love 
of  Toil.  Wherefore  let  that  saying  of  Hesiod's 
be  accounted  of  sovereign  worth  concerning 
all  Excellence,  but  especially  concerning  Educa- 
tion, 

'GOOD  IS  THIS  STRIFE  FOR  MORTALS.'" 

Even  the  Examination  Hall,  chief  arena  of 
this  classic  strife,  will  afford  an  occasion  for 
vivid  and  thrilling  passages  in  the  epic  of  student 
life,  when  that  comes  to  be  written.  For  although 
there  was  a  certain  fitness  in  the  line  which  the 
Student  suggested  as  its  superscription, 

"  Here  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan  ;  " 

and   although  its   forbidding   gates   are    dread- 
ful  to   students,  yet   now   and   then   a   ray  of 
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humour  struggles  through  them,  and  even  at 
times  a  ray  of  hope  ;  for,  if  the  portals  of  the 
student's  Purgatory  stand  for  terror  to  those 
who  enter,  they  also  stand  for  relief  and  joy  to 
those  who  come  forth. 

There  were  elements  of  humour  in  the  well- 
remembered  scene — the  hatless  and  gradually 
thickening  crowd,  those  nearest  the  door  chaffing 
its  burly  guardian,  while  on  the  fringes  of  the 
throng  a  few  foolish  virgins  (of  both  sexes) 
glanced  hurriedly  over  notes  that  should  have 
been  finally  revised  and  laid  aside  the  night 
before  ;  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Quad,  followed  by  the  opening  of 
the  door ;  the  stream  of  students  dividing  as 
the  outer  door  was  passed,  and  pouring  right  and 
left  through  the  inner  doors ;  the  despair  of  the 
man  who  found  himself  seated  on  a  chair  whose 
rush  bottom  was  in  process  of  subsidence,  or  at  a 
table  whose  solitary  foot  creaked  with  his  every 
movement;  the  hurried  scanning  of  the  paper; 
the  mapping  out  of  a  time-table  which  was  never 
honoured  by  observance.  Then  a  long  interval 
of  tense  silence,  broken  only  by  a  momentary 
cheer  at  the  entrance  of  a  professor,  the  braying 
of  the  Chambers  Street  donkey,  or  the  advance 
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towards  the  long  rostrum  of  the  first  suppliant 
for  a  fresh  supply  of  writing-paper.  And  all 
the  two  or  three  hours,  the  remorseless  hands 
of  the  great  clock  sped  onward,  with  a  steady 
acceleration  it  seemed,  and  the  pens  hurried 
swiftly  and  yet  more  swiftly  after  them  ;  till 
at  length  the  mad  race  was  ended,  the  pink 
examination-books  fastened  together  and  de- 
posited in  their  last  resting-place,  the  pigeon- 
holes to  the  right  of  the  doorway,  and  the 
open  air  regained,  much  information  of  doubtful 
utility  having  been  left  behind,  and  its  quondam 
possessor  feeling  all  the  lighter-hearted  for  its 
disappearance. 

For  a  few  minutes  we  lingered,  comparing 
notes  and  exchanging  condolences.  Then  came 
the  walk  home  across  the  Meadows,  the  slow 
measured  step,  in  sharpest  contrast  to  the  nervous 
hurry  of  the  morning,  telling  eloquently  of 
mingled  weariness  and  content.  For  in  prospect 
were  an  armchair,  a  pipe,  and  an  evening  of  most 
pleasant  laziness,  the  enjoyment  of  which  went 
far  to  recompense  us  for  the  previous  strain  and 
anxiety,  and  tempted  us  to  think  that  exams, 
were  perchance  ordained  by  a  kindlier  Provi- 
dence than  we  before  had  dreamed. 
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But  in  addition  to  lectures  and  exams,  which 
were  common  to  all,  certain  classes  had  special 
and  distinctive  features.  Under  the  present 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  as  under  his 
predecessor,1  the  work  of  the  class  has  been 
varied  and  its  interest  heightened  by  the 
holding  of  occasional  discussions — a  plan  which 
might  with  advantage  be  extended  to  some 
other  subjects.  Many  men  have  tried  their 
oratorical  and  argumentative  wings  for  the 
first  time  in  these  disputations ;  and  apart 
from  the  increased  interest  in  the  subject 
which  they  produce,  they  have  no  small 
value  as  a  training  in  speaking.  For  the 
man  who,  without  preparation,  can  develop 
an  argument  on  some  abstract  ethical  issue, 
or  can  criticise  the  argument  of  an  opponent, 
need  have  little  fear  of  failure  when  he  comes 
to  address  an  ordinary  audience  on  an  everyday 
subject. 

In  a  recent  winter  these  discussions  were 
carried  on  with  such  vigour  that,  on  one  occasion 
at  least,  the  professor  had  to  closure  the  dis- 
cussion after  it  had  taken  up  the  hour  on  three 
consecutive  days,  as  it  threatened  to  leave  no 

1  Vide  Barrie,  An  Edinburgh  Eleven. 
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time  for  lectures  that  week.  The  members  of 
the  class  to  which  we  refer  look  back  to  it  with 
especial  pleasure,  and  not  a  little  pardonable 
pride.  It  contained  one  of  that  brilliant 
trio,  who  in  a  subsequent  year  conferred  a 
unique  distinction  on  Alma  Mater  by  taking 
the  first  three  places  in  the  Indian  Civil 
— a  student  whose  ready  and  fluent  utter- 
ance revealed  the  store  of  encyclopaedic 
knowledge,  which  is  the  peculiar  glory  of 
I.C.S.  men  and  the  despair  of  all  others. 
Another  prominent  member  of  the  class  had 
set  his  face  towards  Parliament  House,  where 
his  friends  expect  him  to  attain  to  the  dignity 
of  Lord  Advocate  at  the  least.  He  showed  an 
already  highly  developed  genius  for  cross- 
examination.  His  speeches  invariably  began 
with  the  formula,  "  I  want  to  ask  Mr  So- 
and-so  "  ;  and  he  went  on  to  propound  im- 
possible questions  to  the  unhappy  previous 
speaker.  In  one  debate  he  had  a  long  dis- 
putation with  a  student  whose  metaphysical 
mind  sought  expression  in  such  lengthy  and 
devious  sentences  that  the  class  at  times  held 
its  breath  in  anxiety  lest  he  should  never 
emerge.  Needless  to  say,  the  outcome  of  this 
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discussion  confirmed  the  wise  saying  of  Plato 
that,  in  the  arena  of  argument,  the  philosophic 
intellect  is  no  match  for  the  keen  and  critical 
mind  of  the  lawyer. 

The  class  also  contained  budding  divines, 
who  smote  the  desks  before  them — desks 
picturesque  with  the  deeply  graven  autographs  of 
many  generations  of  students — and  reproduced 
the  accents  of  popular  preachers  of  the  day. 
Three  or  four  others  there  were,  of  more  catholic 
tastes  and  less  readily  labelled  attitudes  of  mind, 
who  went  on  from  the  academic  discussions 
of  the  class-room  to  the  serious  business  of  the 
Union  and  the  S.R.C.,  in  both  of  which  they 
reached  the  positions  of  the  highest  dignity  ; 
while  yet  another  of  the  same  group  has  since 
then  gained  high  distinction  in  one  of  the  ancient 
seats  of  learning  of  the  South. 

A  kindred  feature  of  the  same  class  was  the 
reading  of  successful  essays  by  several  of  its 
members,  who  during  this  ordeal  were  exposed 
to  sundry  discomposing  interruptions  from  their 
friends  on  the  benches.  The  first  of  these 
essays  dealt  with  the  question  whether  Desire 
and  Choice  are  directed  to  the  desired  object 
itself  or  to  the  pleasure  to  be  gained  from 


it.  One  essayist  who  took  the  former  view  gave 
as  his  chief  instance  the  case  of  the  celebrated 
Pears'  Soap  baby,  arguing  that  we  may  conclude 
from  the  statement,  "  He  won't  be  happy  till 
he  gets  it,"  that  not  pleasure,  but  soap  qua 
soap  was  the  object  of  the  baby's  desire. 
Unfortunately  the  class,  instead  of  being  im- 
pressed, was  immoderately  tickled  by  the  idea 
of  "  soap  qua  soap  "  ;  and  the  essayist,  whose 
philosophic  aspirations  were  thus  rudely  blighted, 
gave  up  ethics  and  took  to  journalism  in  the 
hope  of  finding  there  a  more  sympathetic 
audience. 

The  Moral  Philosophy  Class,  like  several 
others,  possessed  a  class -library,  which  for  one 
shilling  supplied  the  student  with  a  whole 
session's  reading.  Books  were  given  out  at  the 
end  of  the  hour  by  the  librarians,  three  men  and 
one  woman  elected  for  the  purpose,  and  were 
returned — nominally — three  days  later  before 
the  lecture.  Well  does  one  of  the  librarians 
for  the  year  of  which  we  speak  remember  how 
books,  which  had  reposed  on  the  shelves  most 
peacefully  for  months,  would  suddenly  become 
the  objects  of  a  fierce  demand  when  the  subject 
of  an  essay  was  announced.  It  was  a  harassing 
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time,  for  obviously  the  same  volume  could  not 
go  to  a  dozen  men  at  once.  But  the  librarian 
in  question  must  in  common  justice  record  his 
appreciation  of  the  good-humour  shown  by  the 
eleven  who  went  away  empty-handed — a  good 
humour  ever  to  be  found  among  the  denizens 
of  the  Old  Quad. 

The  librarians  occupied  a  post  of  vantage 
from  which  they  could  survey  the  reading  of 
the  whole  class.  There  was  the  assiduous 
borrower  who  sought  to  follow  the  professor 
down  the  backwaters  of  his  subject,  as  well  as 
along  its  open  reaches.  There  was  the  no  less 
assiduous  borrower  who  confined  his  attention 
to  the  text-book  of  the  class,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  most  elementary  works  which  he  took  out 
with  mathematical  regularity.  There  was  the 
student  of  means  who  had  deposited  his  £1  at 
the  Matriculation  Office,  and  having  the  run  of 
the  200,000  volumes  in  the  University  Library 
across  the  Quadrangle  patronized  the  humble 
class-library  but  seldom.  Finally  there  was  the 
superior  person  who  was  already  a  member  of 
the  Honours  Reading-room  next  door — a  retired 
spot  where  daring  students  took  down  bound 
volumes  of  "  Mind "  to  read  up  "  the  great 


controversy  between  Ward  and  Bradley,"  and 
thereafter  refreshed  their  strained  and  jaded 
minds  by  discussing  metaphysics  and  many 
lighter  topics  from  the  depths  of  two  super- 
latively comfortable  arm-chairs. 
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Ill 

PERHAPS  the  most  historic  spot  in  the  Old 
Quadrangle  is  the  north-east  corner.  For  here 
we  are  close  to  the  site  of  Kirk  o'  Field,  the  scene 
of  Darnley's  murder.  Hard  by  also  are  the  two 
rooms  sacred  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Specu- 
lative Society,  familiarly  known  to  its  members 
and  to  readers  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  as 
the  "  Spec."  But  the  uninitiated  dare  venture 
on  no  such  irreverent  contraction  ;  for  so  high 
is  the  dignity  and  privilege  of  this  body,  that 
no  mere  member  of  the  University  may  enter 
its  abode,  much  less  tell  of  the  archives  in  the 
writing  of  Sir  Walter  and  of  other  notable  men 
which  are  jealously  guarded  there. 

This  corner  is  also  the  busiest  part  of  the 
Quad,  for  students  of  the  three  Faculties  of 
Arts,  Law,  and  Divinity  all  converge  upon 
it ;  and,  rrepl  ayopav  TrXyjOovcrav,  when  the 
men's  and  the  women's  reading-rooms  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Quad  each  pour  forth  a  stream 
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of  their  denizens,  the  scene  here  is  one  of  no  small 
animation.  But  come  back  half  an  hour  later, 
and  you  will  find  the  place  deserted,  save  for  the 
imposing  figure  of  Bond,  most  genial  of  servitors, 
or  one  of  his  blue-coated  brethren.  Entering 
by  the  door  on  the  left,  you  climb  a  dark  stair, 
its  stone  steps  worn  by  the  feet  of  many  genera- 
tions of  students,  and  reach  the  first  floor.  Here 
there  is  a  double  door  to  the  left,  one  of  its  upper 
panels  pierced  by  a  minute  eye-hole,  through 
which  the  servitor  watches  the  progress  of  the 
lecture,  that  he  may  throw  the  door  open  the 
moment  it  is  concluded  for  the  dense  throng  of 
students  to  pass  out.  Enter  this  door,  and  you 
find  yourself  in  the  Logic  Class-room. 

Nowhere  else  does  the  real  ethos  of  the 
University  more  clearly  reveal  itself  to  the  dis- 
cerning eye  than  in  this  "  dingy  but  famous 
class-room,"  as  the  present  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  Logic  Chair  called  it  in  his 
inaugural  address.  Its  aspect  at  first  is  far 
from  imposing — the  roof  low,  and  the  benches 
perhaps  the  most  cramped  in  the  University 
(though  it  would  be  hazardous  to  speak  too 
confidently  on  this  point).  But  to  those  who 
have  grown  familiar  with  it,  the  long  rostrum 
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and  the  curving  lines  of  desks  tell  of  the  austere 
yet  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge,  of  truth  rather 
than  grace  or  beauty,  which  has  marked  the 
place  for  generations.  Above  the  professor's 
head  is  the  Greek  motto  already  quoted,  and  the 
famous  words  chosen  to  be  inscribed  there  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton  : — 

"  On  Earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  Man 
In  Man  there  is  nothing  great  but  Mind" 

The  greatness  of  Mind  in  whatever  outward 
circumstances,  its  independence  of  all  outward 
trappings  and  adornments — this  is  the  truth 
to  which  these  walls  bear  testimony ;  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  other  so  characteristic  of 
the  life  of  the  Scottish  Universities  on  its  more 
strenuous  side. 

But  if  these  words  are  adequately  to  repre- 
sent the  spirit  of  the  University,  they  must  not 
be  understood  in  the  restricted  sense  of  a  narrow 
intellectualism.  The  best  Scottish  thought  has 
emphasized  the  place  of  activity  and  feeling  in 
man's  spiritual  life  ;  and  the  democratic  atmos- 
phere of  our  Universities  is  the  surest  safeguard 
against  that  besetting  sin  of  the  aristocracy  of 
scholarship — the  tendency  to  measure  all  things 
by  a  merely  intellectual  standard.  Along  with 
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devotion  to  the  search  for  knowledge,  and  to 
the  substance  rather  than  the  form  of  learning, 
there  is  found  in  the  Scots  student  a  sense  that 
he  is  a  member  of  a  body  which  is  of  and  from 
the  people ;  and  thus  he  is  in  great  measure 
saved  from  the  temptation  to  treat  the  attain- 
ments of  the  scholar  as  of  a  higher  order  than 
the  heroisms  of  common  life. 

The  Logic  Class-room  also  brought  home  to 
us  vividly  the  continuity  of  University  life. 
For  round  its  walls  were  the  names  of  the  class 
medallists  since  1836,  the  year  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  appointment  to  the  Chair.  Merely 
to  look  round  these  walls  was  a  sufficient  answer 
to  those  who  question  the  value  of  philosophy 
as  a  mental  discipline,  or  hold  that  success  at 
college  is  a  disqualification  for  active  life.  For 
we  saw  such  names  as  those  of  the  present 
Minister  for  War,  the  late  Legal  Adviser  to  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  two  editors  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  and  Principals,  Professors 
and  Divines  too  numerous  to  be  recounted. 
There  also,  beside  so  many  names  that  stand 
for  lives  of  honour  and  steady  usefulness,  were 
the  names  of  two  men,  the  story  of  whose 
brilliant  promise  and  tragic  failure  has  been 
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recorded  in  one  of  Stevenson's  most  pathetic 
passages.1  One  student  we  knew  whose  great 
ambition  at  the  University  was  to  leave  his 
name  on  the  walls  of  the  Logic  Class-room,  and 
who  considered  the  difference  between  a  "  First  " 
and  "  Second  "  in  the  Honours  exam,  a  matter 
of  little  moment  in  comparison  with  this. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  names  on  its  walls 
that  made  the  Logic  Class-room  historic  ;  for 
there  many  of  us  first  saw  the  man  who  more 
than  any  other  links  the  University  of  to-day 
to  the  University  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago — Professor  Campbell  Fraser.  True 
Masson  is  still  alive,  and  we  trust  that  for  many 
years  to  come  Principal  Sir  William  Turner 
may  be  greeted  by  the  students  of  the  Old 
Quad  as  he  makes  his  way  to  the  Senate  Hall 
or  Court-room ;  but  not  even  those  Grand  Old 
Men  can  claim  so  long  a  connection  with 
Alma  Mater  as  Campbell  Fraser.  It  was  hard 
to  believe  that  he  had  succeeded  Hamilton  in 
'56,  harder  still  to  realize  that  he  had  passed 
through  the  Logic  Class  before  any  of  the 
Hamilton's  prizemen  in  the  later  "  thirties " 
whose  names  were  on  the  Avails.  So  on  the 

1  In  Memories  and  I'ortraitx* 
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opening  or  closing  day  of  the  winter  session— 
the  latter  a  day  of  mingled  regret  and  rejoicing, 
when  prizes  were  distributed  and  the  class 
which  had  worked  together  for  six  months  was 
resolved  into  its  constituent  atoms — when  the 
professor  was  accompanied  from  the  retiring- 
room  by  the  striking  figure  of  the  venerable 
philosopher,  we  greeted  him  with  a  rousing 
cheer.  Nor  did  we  allow  him  to  depart  till, 
in  response  to  calls  of  "  Speech  !  "  he  rose  and 
addressed  us.  On  these  occasions  he  spoke  with 
a  firm  voice,  and  in  the  full  and  rounded  periods 
which  few  men  now  can  command,  as  he  told 
us  of  Carlyle,  Lord  John  Russell  and  other 
famous  men  who  had  sat  on  these  benches  in 
the  old  days,  and  reminded  us  that  it  lay  in  our 
hands  to  maintain  undiminished  the  fame  of 
their  Alma  Mater. 

And  here  we  must  transgress  the  limits  of  our 
own  student  life  for  a  moment,  to  record  that  on 
November  6th,  1906,  Professor  Campbell  Fraser 
celebrated  the  Jubilee  of  his  appointment  to 
the  Chair  of  Logic ;  and  in  the  very  room  in 
which  he  had  given  his  inaugural  address  fifty 
years  before,  received  the  congratulations  of 
the  Senatus,  and  of  former  members  of  those 


Honours  classes,  from  whose  ranks  so  many 
distinguished  thinkers  have  been  drawn.  A 
record  of  service,  so  long  and  consummated  by 
so  memorable  a  ceremony,  must  be  well  nigh 
unique  in  the  annals  of  the  Scottish  Universities. 

Beside  the  Logic  was  the  Natural  Philosophy 
Class-room.  Here  for  forty  years  Professor 
Tait  delivered  those  lectures  which  delighted 
many  generations  of  students,  and  gave  the  men 
who  listened  to  them  a  new  sense  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  lecture  in  the  hands  of  a  master 
of  the  craft.  We  Arts  men  always  referred  to 
the  class  by  the  title  "  Nat.  Phil.,"  leaving  the 
commonplace  designation  of  Physics  to  Medicals 
who  only  took  a  half-course. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  winter  session 
Tait  entered  in  the  midst  of  the  uproarious 
applause  common  to  these  occasions.  Then 
he  looked  up  at  the  tumultuous  benches  above 
him — the  room  is  one  of  the  most  precipitous 
in  the  Old  Buildings — with  a  good-humoured 
smile,  as  of  one  who  had  known  the  ways  of 
students  for  a  life-time.  At  last,  when  a  momen- 
tary lull  came,  he  remarked,  his  grey  eye  twink- 
ling, "  Gentlemen,  I  must  remind  you  that  there 
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really  is  no  such  thing  as  noise — it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  subjective  impression."  Tait  despised 
the  usual  form  of  "  opening  lecture  "  as  too  orna- 
mental for  a  class  with  serious  business  before 
it ;  and  so,  during  the  rest  of  the  hour,  even  the 
noisest  student  found  himself  forced  by  a  subtle 
compulsion  to  listen  quietly  to  an  introductory 
account  of  the  chief  concepts  and  methods  of 
modern  Physical  Science. 

Throughout  the  course  the  experiments  were 
an  unfailing  source  of  interest,  some  of  the 
simplest  not  least,  as  when  the  old  professor 
illustrated  Wave-motion  by  means  of  a  skipping- 
rope — so  we  called  it — attached  to  the  wall 
of  the  class-room.  But  the  greatest  occasions 
were  afforded  by  the  experiments  which  re- 
quired darkness.  Then  Tait  signed  to  Lindsay, 
who  began  to  tug  what  looked  like  a  bell- 
rope  placed  behind  the  blackboard.  Slowly  a 
cumbrous  wooden  contrivance  rumbled  over 
our  heads  across  the  cupola,  and  cut  us  off 
from  the  light  of  day.  Then  it  was  that  we 
experienced  once  more  the  delight  of  the  school- 
boy, when  the  lights  are  put  out  before  a  magic 
lantern  performance. 

Other  great  occasions  were  Lindsay's  entrance 
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in  the  character  of  Jove  bearing  a  thundercloud, 
from  which  lightnings  were  made  to  flash  forth, 
and  the  day  on  which  adventurous  members 
of  the  class  were  asked  to  come  to  the  front  bench 
and  join  hands  to  receive  an  electric  shock. 
The  experiments  had  also  an  historic  interest ; 
for  it  was  Tait's  great  delight  to  produce  some 
primitive  scientific  contrivance  with  which 
Leslie  or  Forbes,  his  predecessors  in  the  Chair, 
had  first  performed  an  important  experiment. 

But  we  have  twice  mentioned  Lindsay  without 
stating  who  Lindsay  is.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
those  who  have  never  heard  of  him  ;  and  for 
their  benefit,  we  may  explain  that  Lindsay  is 
the  "  Mechanical  Assistant  in  Natural  Philo- 
sophy "  (according  to  the  Calendar),  the  man 
who  does  the  experiments  and  collects  class- 
cards  (according  to  the  average  student).  Just 
as  the  chief  Hierophant  of  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries  was  always  a  Eumolpid,  so  the  Hiero- 
phant and  wonder-worker  of  the  Nat.  Phil,  class- 
room is  always  a  Lindsay.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
has  recorded  certain  memories  of  "  Old  Lindsay  " 
in  one  of  his  essays  on  his  college  life  ;  but  the 
"  Young  Lindsay  "  of  these  days  had  in  his 
turn  become  Lindsay  pere  in  ours,  and  another 
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Lindsay  fils  was  already  waiting  to  take  his 
place  in  the  hereditary  office.  And  the  descrip- 
tion in  An  Edinburgh  Eleven  of  the  experiments 
performed  by  Tait  and  Lindsay  in  J.  M.  Barrie's 
time,  some  ten  years  later  than  Stevenson's, 
was  equally  true  of  ours,  save  that  Tait  left  more 
to  be  done  by  his  unerring  assistant. 

But  as  we  look  back,  it  is  the  personality  of 
the  lecturer  that  abides  most  clearly  in  the 
memory,  and  not  the  experiments,  fascinating 
as  these  were.  Tait's  influence  over  his  students 
was  always  an  interesting  study.  It  was  con- 
fined to  the  class-room,  for  few  indeed  knew 
him  outside  ;  and  as  an  examiner  he  inspired 
wholesome  awe.  When  he  was  forced  to  give 
up  lecturing,  the  members  of  his  class  and  a  few 
old  students  joined  in  making  a  small  presenta- 
tion to  him  ;  and  one  of  the  latter  wrote  as 
follows :  "  It  was  thanks  to  Tait  that  I  left  the 
University  without  a  degree.  But  I  owe  a 
debt  of  a  very  different  kind  to  the  best  lecturer 
whom  I  ever  listened  to — so  I  gladly  send  a 
contribution." 

Tait  was  a  good  hater,  and  among  the  chief 
objects  of  his  dislike  were  Liberals  and  Meta- 
physicians, both  of  which  classes  were  largely 
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represented  among  his  students.  We  were 
occasionally  treated  to  passages  of  this  kind  : 
"  Metaphysicians,  of  course,  who  trust  entirely 
to  the  so-called  4  light  of  nature,'  have  their 
own  views  on  this,  as  on  all  other  subjects  ; 
but  the  number  and  variety  of  these,  some  of 
which  are  entirely  incompatible  with  others, 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  at  least 
tried  to  deserve  to  know."  This  was  rather 
startling  to  youths  who,  with  other  national 
characteristics,  had  inherited  some  leanings 
towards  philosophy  ;  and  they  began  to  wonder 
whether  there  was  yet  any  place  for  repentance, 
or  if  they  had  irrevocably  forfeited  the  possi- 
bility of  "  trying  to  deserve  to  know." 

Some  of  us  have  strayed  far  from  the  narrow 
way  of  physical  science  into  the  primrose  paths 
of  literature  or  the  Stygian  morass  of  meta- 
physics since  these  days.  But  for  a  few  months 
at  least  we  were  all  ardent  physicists,  and  in  spite 
of  slender  knowledge  caught  something  of  Tait's 
infectious  enthusiasm.  It  was  this  enthusiasm, 
more  than  even  his  masterly  clearness,  which 
impressed  his  students,  and  made  it  an  education 
to  listen  to  his  lectures. 
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One  of  the  writers  of  these  pages  will  never 
forget  the  first  day  on  which  he  heard  Tait 
lecture.  It  was  in  February  1900,  just  after 
the  relief  of  Kimberley,  and  the  action  in  which 
"  Freddie  Tait,"  most  stalwart  of  soldiers  and 
golfers,  lost  his  life  ;  and  this  was  the  first  day 
on  which  the  old  professor  met  his  class  after 
receiving  the  news  of  the  too  early  ending  of 
his  son's  career.  As  he  entered  from  the  retiring- 
room  behind  the  lecture-desk,  bowing  gravely 
to  the  class  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  door- 
handle, as  his  invariable  custom  was,  the  students 
received  him  in  respectful  silence.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  was  deep  in  his  subject,  nor  did  he 
allow  the  heavy  sorrow  that  rested  on  him  to 
diminish  his  keenness  in  expounding  it ;  and, 
although  the  session  was  far  advanced  and  the 
student  in  question  knew  nothing  of  physics  or 
dynamics,  he  was  able  to  follow  the  lecture 
throughout. 

The  following  October,  the  same  student 
matriculated,  and  decided  to  take  Nat.  Phil, 
in  his  first  instead  of  his  second  year,  chiefly  in 
order  to  seize  this  opportunity,  which  might 
prove  to  be  the  last,  to  hear  Tait.  For  the  first 
eight  weeks  of  the  session  Tait  lectured  regu- 
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larly  ;  and  the  impression  made  by  these  lectures 
will  not  soon  be  effaced — the  once  powerful 
frame  of  the  lecturer,  now  bent  by  ill-health  ; 
the  velvet  cap,  and  the  black  coat  of  semi- 
clerical  cut  which  he  had  adopted  when  our 
fathers  were  still  at  school ;  the  voice  some- 
times interrupted  by  a  fit  of  coughing  ;  the  hand 
which  trembled  save  when  a  diagram  was  to  be 
drawn  on  the  board.  These  weeks  were  a  severe 
struggle  against  physical  weakness,  a  struggle 
which  probably  shortened  the  old  man's  life  ; 
but  in  spite  of  all  he  was  still  the  most  brilliant 
lecturer  in  the  University.  For  subjects  which 
he  had  explained  to  three  or  four  score  different 
bands  of  students,  and  experiments  which  had 
been  watched  by  as  many  changing  groups  of 
faces,  had  lost  none  of  their  freshness  for  the 
lecturer  and  thus  were  ever  interesting  to  the 
class. 

About  this  time  we  heard  that  it  was  Tait's 
ambition  to  finish  the  century  at  his  post.  As 
the  weeks  steadily  passed,  it  seemed  that  his 
wish  would  be  fulfilled — till,  when  there  were 
only  nine  more  days  before  the  Christmas 
Holidays,  the  last  working  days  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  one  Tuesday  the  indomitable  old  man 
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failed  to  appear.  The  struggle  had  been  too 
long  maintained ;  and  his  last  lecture  had  been 
delivered,  less  than  a  fortnight  from  the  time 
which  he  had  set  before  himself  as  the  term  of 
his  long  life-work.  But  those  who  heard  him 
during  these  last  weeks  will  always  think  of 
him  as  one  of  the  Stoics  and  heroes  of  Modern 
Science,  as  one  of  those  who  count  no  sacrifice 
too  great  in  the  pursuit  of  their  chosen  calling 
and  the  effort  to  kindle  a  like  ardour  in  others. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stair  leading  up  to  the  two 
rooms  which  we  have  described  is  the  hardly 
less  celebrated  Greek  Class-room.  True,  we  who 
formed  the  Greek  Class  could  not  forget  that 
some  hours  after  we  had  quitted  the  sacred 
precinct  of  Hellenism  it  was  invaded  by  certain 
shamelessly  "  modern "  individuals,  who  left 
behind  them  commercial  maps  of  France  ;  so 
that  even  when  Professor  Butcher  was  lecturing 
on  the  Greek  contempt  for  trade  and  commerce, 
we  saw  behind  him  in  staring  capitals,  "  Usines," 
"  Bois,"  "  Vins  "  and  other  banausic  symbols. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  such  intrusions,  the  room  was 
just  as  much  "  Butcher's  class-room  "  as  thirty 
years  before  it  had  been  "  Blackie's."  And 
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"  Butcher's  class-room  "  it  will  ever  remain  to 
those  who  heard  him  lecture  there. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  us  was  back  in  the  room, 
attending  a  Gifford  Lecture  in  the  company  of 
an  American  Professor  of  Education.  No  sooner 
had  the  latter  taken  his  seat  than  he  innocently 
remarked  that  the  bench  had  a  back  against 
which  it  was  impossible  to  lean  with  comfort. 
His  guide  answered  with  becoming  gravity  that 
Scots  students  were  usually  too  busy  taking 
notes  to  have  time  to  lean  back  ;  but  the  image 
which  involuntarily  crossed  his  mind  was  that  of 
the  fate  which  would  have  overtaken  the  student 
who  dared  to  lounge  when  Butcher  was  lectur- 
ing. For  the  spot  was  the  middle  of  Bench  4 — 
just  where  the  glance  of  these  keen  dark  eyes 
fell  most  often. 

There  was  something  in  Butcher's  eyes  that 
fascinated  men  ;  and  the  man  on  whom  they 
were  fixed  needed  no  verbal  admonition  to 
quietness.  Butcher  shared  Tait's  power  of 
compelling  immediate  attention ;  yet  neither 
showed  unreasonable  strictness  in  enforcing 
discipline.  Both  had  too  thorough  a  command 
and  too  much  understanding  of  student  nature 
to  err  in  that  direction. 
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At  first  students  who  had  heard  great  reports 
of  Butcher's  brilliance  as  a  lecturer  ran  some 
risk  of  being  disappointed  by  the  slow  progress 
made  in  the  work  of  the  class.  Three  days  a 
week  were  given  to  reading  ;  and  one  needed 
some  patience  and  a  rather  unusual  love  of  the 
minutiae  of  classical  scholarship  to  enjoy  devot- 
ing almost  the  whole  of  a  winter  session  to  a 
forensic  speech  of  Demosthenes,  and  one  of  the 
later  books  of  the  Odyssey.  Butcher  maintained 
the  old  Scots  custom  of  calling  up  members  of 
the  class  to  read  in  turn.  Those  who  have 
never  done  so  may  think  it  can  have  been  no 
great  ordeal  to  read  and  construe  a  passage  of 
a  Greek  author  before  the  professor  and  fifty  or 
sixty  students  ;  but  well  do  we  remember  the 
shiver  that  went  through  us  when  for  the  first 

time  the  ominous  words   sounded,   "  Mr  , 

will  you  read  the  next  few  lines  ?  ?!     Mr  

proceeded  to  lay  down  his  stylo  beside  his  note- 
case, rose  to  his  feet,  and  began  to  read  in  a 
voice  which,  by  no  design  of  his  own,  intro- 
duced various  strange  trembling  cadences  into 
the  majestic  hexameter  verse. 

But  on  Tuesdays,  and  for  some  days  at  the 
end   of   the   session,    we   escaped   from   details 
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regarding  the  Dicastery  and  the  peculiarities 
of  Homeric  prepositions  into  a  freer  air.  On 
these  days  Butcher  lectured  ;  and  we  caught 
something  of  his  deep  understanding  of  and 
delight  in  the  Hellenic  spirit — something  that 
we  have  treasured  since  as  among  the  most 
memorable  of  the  lessons  learned  at  the 
University. 

The  Greek  Class  was  in  our  day  comparatively 
small ;  for  the  "  abolition  of  compulsory  Greek  " 
by  the  "  New  Regulations  "  had  been  largely 
taken  advantage  of.  As  Butcher  told  us  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  session,  the  true  Hellenes 
had  ever  been  few  in  number  when  compared 
with  the  hosts  of  the  Barbarians.  But  he  added, 
lest  we  should  be  led  to  look  on  the  latter  in  the 
spirit  of  U/3/H5,  that  we  should  find  it  quite  a 
sufficient  task  for  one  winter  to  Hellenize  our- 
selves, without  attempting  to  Hellenize  those 
outside  as  well.  So  it  proved ;  and  most  men 
who  were  under  Butcher  find  that  the  process 
is  far  from  complete  even  after  many  winters. 
But  all  his  old  students,  as  they  recall  the  Greek 
Class-room,  or  turn  over  the  pages  of  his  beauti- 
ful and  penetrating  lectures  on  Greek  subjects, 
feel  that  they  owe  to  him  more  than  to  any  other 
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that  understanding  of  the  varied  "  Aspects  of 
the  Greek  Genius,"  which  is  the  first  step  in  the 
attempt  to  gain  a  measure  of  Hellenic  culture. 

At  least  we  learned  in  the  Greek  Class  that 
there  were  elements  in  the  Greek  conception 
of  KoXoKayaOia  which  received  but  scanty  and 
grudging  recognition  in  the  forms  of  study  with 
which  we  were  familiar.  We  learned  something 
of  the  place  of  Form  in  knowledge  and  life. 
The  Hellenism  with  which  Butcher  brought  us 
into  contact  was  no  languid  aestheticism,  which 
would  have  offended  our  national  seriousness. 
It  was  in  itself  serious,  the  pursuit  of  the  Beauti- 
ful through  Restraint  and  Measure — those  most 
truly  Hellenic  ideas,  which  are  yet  so  intensely 
ethical.  When  we  were  told  of  Freedom  gained 
through  Order,  of  Art  subjected  to  a  rigorous 
discipline  and  freed  from  every  trace  of  lawless- 
ness, we  felt  that  these  were  conceptions,  new 
indeed,  but  appealing  to  our  own  deepest  and 
sanest  ideals. 

Thus,  during  his  twenty-one  years  tenure  of 
the  Greek  Chair,  the  professor  with  his  keenly 
sensitive  Irish  nature,  his  scrupulously  refined 
and  exact  Cambridge  scholarship,  his  polished 
humour  and  diction,  came  to  be  constantly 
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better  understood  by  the  students,  rough  in 
manner,  slow  of  speech,  and  bred  in  a  different 
world  of  thought  and  practice.  It  was  no  mean 
testimony  to  the  insight  both  of  teacher  and 
taught  that,  amid  such  profound  differences, 
so  sincere  a  mutual  appreciation  should  have 
grown  up — an  appreciation  which  found  notable 
expression  when  his  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity was  at  last  severed. 

No  one  who  heard  the  speeches  which  Professor 
Butcher  delivered  at  this  time  at  a  meeting  in 
the  Library  Hall  and  at  the  Graduation  Lunch 
in  the  Union,  can  forget  their  lofty  idealism, 
clothed  in  the  most  finished  and  perfect  language. 
Nor  do  we  know  of  any  higher  tribute  to  the 
Scottish  student  than  that  paid  by  our  former 
teacher,  when  he  said  that  he  had  learned  from 
his  students  "  that  young  men  seldom  fail  to 
respond  to  generous  emotions  and  to  the  highest 
inspirations  of  literature,  and  that  the  motives 
which  most  appeal  to  them,  and  which  they 
most  readily  obey,  are  ideal  motives  in  thought 
and  conduct.' 
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IV 

THE  University  Buildings  are  planted — massive, 
a  single  block — four  square  to  the  main  direc- 
tions of  the  compass.  All  about  them  lie 
grim  slattern  streets  close  packed  under  a 
canopy  of  smoke.  In  the  midst  of  the  eastern 
wall  rises  a  dome  from  whose  dizzy  summit 
a  golden  youth  —  a  torch-bearer  —  resolutely 
fronts  the  orient.  Through  the  eastern  side, 
beneath  the  burden  of  the  dome,  an  ample 
entrance,  triply  arched  and  deeply  passaged, 
admits  to  the  Quadrangle  which  the  buildings 
form.  The  Quadrangle  itself  preserves  on  a 
diminished  scale  the  outward  shape  of  the 
structure.  It  is  a  spacious  oblong  marked  out 
>  by  grave  high  walls.  This  combination  of  roomi- 
ness and  strict  enclosure  is  one  of  its  most  striking 
characteristics.  A  broad  flagged  terrace  girds 
the  three  inner  sides  of  the  Quadrangle,  and  the 
terrace  walk  is  guarded  towards  the  arena  by 
a  balustrade  of  heavily  fashioned  masonry. 
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At  each  corner,  and  again  twice  in  each 
long  side  and  once  in  the  breadth,  flights  of 
steps,  in  easy  slope  and  width  liberally  con- 
ceived for  the  transit  of  high-spirited  crowds, 
break  the  line  of  the  balustrade  and  keep  the 
terrace  and  the  arena  at  one.  The  stones  of 
the  place  have  grown  dingy-hued  in  the  middle 
of  a  city.  Its  floor  is  strewn  with  fragments 
of  dark  grey  stone.  Our  Quadrangle  might 
truly  be  called  plain  of  favour  did  not  its  airy 
dimensions  and  sober  harmonious  physiognomy 
unmistakeably  suggest  magnanimous  life  and 
make  it  quite  beautiful.  Only  the  absence  of 
pure  colour  will  at  times — under  soiled  wintry 
skies — become  intolerable.  The  constituent 
pile  is  known,  officially  not  sentimentally,  as 
"  The  Old  Buildings."  " 

Internally — since  academic  needs  have  been 
progressive — slow  accumulation  of  minor  changes 
must  have  made  the  structure  what  it  now 
is.  For  instance  Professor  Campbell  Fraser 
has  been  heard  to  lament  the  altered  aspect  of 
the  Moral  Philosophy  Class-room,  whose  bank 
of  benches,  it  appeared,  had  been  sacrilegiously 
inverted.  Doubtless  this  was  incidental  to  wider 
alterations.  Within  our  own  time  changes  of 
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this  kind  were  not  far-reaching.  The  library 
was  stripped  and  then  clothed  anew  in  compact 
shelves  and  galleries  of  iron.  The  counter  in 
its  vestibule  of  commerce  was  thereupon  moved 
back  to  admit  the  present  array  of  yellow- 
varnished  racks  for  learned  British  and  rather 
more  learned  foreign  periodicals.  But  our  day 
closed  in  the  rumour  of  more  important  change. 
The  plan  was  said  to  involve  re-housing  of  the 
Representative  Council,  and  the  eviction  of 
the  Associated  Societies  from  their  historic  hall 
with  too  probably  its  conversion  to  baser  uses. 
In  respect  of  structure  the  plan  seems  to  extend 
deep  below  quadrangle  ground  to  regions  which, 
though  in  fact  on  the  level  of  Chambers  Street, 
tend  to  be  thought  of  as  entirely  subterranean 
for  their  black  passages,  their  gloomy  chambers, 
and  their  heavy  tainted  airs.  Here  engineer- 
ing students,  formerly,  worked  apart  in  the 
murmur  of  machines.  Hither  the  vagabond 
of  a  summer  session  would  tentatively  descend 
and  grope,  sun  blind,  for  a  doorway  beyond 
which,  in  the  grey  stinted  light  of  a  solitary 
cellar  amid  gaunt  lumber  and  unintelligible 
refuse,  an  enthusiast  for  research  plied  mysterious 
activities — deeply  engrossed,  but  occasionally 
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placable  to  receive  and  chatter  with  a  friend. 
Engineers  and  experimentalists  are  now  hand- 
somely, if  less  piquantly,  accommodated  else- 
where. The  crypt  of  the  Old  Buildings  has 
been  opened  to  the  breezes  by  a  door  which  looks 
very  diminutive  in  the  midst  of  the  high  wide 
northern  wall,  and  the  dispossessed  organisations 
are  to  get  quarters  in  an  interior  remodelled 
beyond  imagination. 

It  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  some  ac- 
count of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  Quadrangle  to 
remark  that  the  boring  of  a  passage  through 
the  depth  of  the  western  wall  into  the  desolate 
and  windy  little  lane,  which  is  our  boundary 
on  that  side,  was  effected  by  the  generation 
under  notice.  This  was  a  change  structurally 
small,  but  a  revolution  in  the  idea  and  a  re- 
volution, from  one  standpoint,  in  the  life  of  the 
place. 

Quadrangle  movements  are  not  capricious 
like  the  hurryings  of  a  mob,  nor  inextricable  like 
the  bustle  of  a  market-place  :  they  are  obedient 
to  well- defined  laws.  Approximately  accurate 
charts  could  be  drawn  out  of  the  tides  and 
currents  within  the  four  walls  at  different  stages 
of  the  day.  First,  while  the  hand  of  the  Quad- 
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rangle  clock,  set  high  and  frowning  directly 
on  the  advent  of  the  sluggard,  lingers  before 
or  hastens  past  the  hour  of  nine — there  is  a  mild 
steady  influx,  large  in  accumulation,  through 
the  triple  gateway  and  converging  for  the  most 
part  on  the  legal  quarter  to  the  immediate  right, 
but  with  a  considerable  stream  onwards  to 
Mathematics  and  Political  Economy  in  the 
north-west  corner.  An  hour  later  brings  the 
backwash  of  minions  of  the  Law  into  the  north- 
ward streets,  the  eddy  of  Mathematics  into 
Latin,  the  diffusion  of  Political  Economy. 

And  now  at  each  successive  hour  opposing 
tides  rise  from  within  and  from  without, 
thread  each  other  in  the  thronged  portals 
and,  respectively,  subside  into  the  great  open 
sea  of  the  populace  or  are  pent  safely  within 
the  lecture  theatres.  During  the  intervals, 
from  five  minutes  after  till  five  minutes 
before  the  hour,  the  Quadrangle  is  left  emptied 
of  all  save  the  confirmed  trifler  and  a  straggle 
of  students  to  and  from  the  reading-room 
and  library — between  which  general  receptacles 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  entrance  and  all 
other  quarters,  a  large  though  fitful  traffic 
must  hereafter  be  allowed  for,  till  reading- 
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room  and  library  close  at  four  o'clock.  Broadly 
speaking,  when  the  main  tide  has  its  ebb  of  fifty 
minutes,  the  reading-room  is  still  fed  by  a  tiny 
persistent  stream,  while  at  the  short  brimming 
periods  flow  balances  flow,  till  at  one  o'clock  or 
thereby  the  outward  current  tends  to  win. 

At  eleven,  much  of  Latin  swirls  round  the 
angle  into  Greek.  History  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy both  draw  in  a  goodly  body  of  the  stream 
which,  fed  largely  from  the  gates,  from  the  read- 
ing-room, and  appreciably  at  several  minor 
points,  is  flowing  in  full  and  companionable 
muster  round  the  terrace.  Towards  noon  there 
is  a  marked  congestion  in  the  north-east.  The 
sluices  of  Greek  and  Natural  Philosophy  are 
raised  at  the  same  time  and  into  a  common 
passageway;  and,  thus  swollen,  the  discharge 
meets  the  current  then  setting  towards  Educa- 
tion in  the  same  recess.  The  pressure  and  com- 
plication are  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
outgoing  stream  is  usually  sociable  and  with 
a  consequent  tendency  to  restagnate.  At 
twelve,  moreover,  in  recent  years  Moral  Philo- 
sophy has  been  used  to  meet.  So — and  with 
the  simultaneous  liberation  of  History — this  is 
altogether  the  climax  of  Quadrangle  business. 
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An  hour  hence  even  on  the  mighty  gathering  of 
the  Logic  Class  and  on  the  distribution  of  those 
classes  that  at  noon  assembled,  the  tide  does  not 
rise  so  high;  while  later  English  is  the  only 
voluminous  accumulation  that  disturbs  the 
waning  of  the  brief  winter  day.  Finally  at 
six  there  issues  a  trickle  of  students  from  this 
or  that  dimly  lighted  vestibule  —  a  remnant 
who  hardly  pause  to  group  themselves  upon 
the  wet  flashing  pavement  of  the  terrace,  but  pass 
at  once  into  the  hastening  of  the  night  streets. 

Through  the  triple  gates  come  the  students 
in  the  morning.  All  day  the  position  of  the  en- 
trance in  the  midst  of  the  eastern  wall  constitutes, 
maintains,  and  determines  the  symmetries  of 
Quadrangle  movement  till  back  through  the 
gates  the  last  drowsy  workers  go  free.  Thus 
the  making  of  a  new  access — especially  a  side 
door,  driven  through  the  enclosing  block  hap- 
hazard— at  a  stroke  disintegrated  and  then 
gradually  re-organised  into  a  higher  complexity 
the  pictorial  aspect  of  the  daily  College  life. 

And  there  was  another  change,  not  the  effect 
of  a  single  vacation,  but  a  growth  rooted  in  the 
past,  spreading  under  our  eyes,  and  casting  a 
large  shadow  into  the  future.  Every  opening 
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session  saw  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of 
women  students  in  the  Quadrangle.  The  new 
October  brought  them  as  the  east  wind  used  to 
bring  the  Danes  to  yielding  England  in  ever 
increasing  flocks.  Does  that  recondite  and 
elusive  entity,  the  Spirit  of  the  Old  Buildings, 
approve  the  malcontent  simile  ?  Its  age, 
measured  by  years,  is  affirmative  to  the  question, 
and  to  like  effect  the  feeling  of  an  intrusion,  if 
from  no  lower  sphere,  of  a  breach  in  the  unity 
of  tradition,  of  a  savour  of  irrelevance  in  the 
high  argument.  But  its  perennial  receptiveness, 
its  central  catholicity  peremptorily  rebuke  the 
insinuation. 

The  two  tribes  must  have  started  and  partially 
remain  each  hampered  and  uneasy  in  its  novel 
conjunction.  So  is  it  always  when  woman 
claims  and  gets  participation  in  any  sphere  of 
labour  or  recreation  traditionally  preserved  to 
man.  There  has  been  a  sharply  divided  race 
and  a  sharp  discrimination  between  the  home 
and  the  field.  As  to  the  two  species  of  the 
human  kind — one  has  had  freedom  of  all  the 
world  which  these  two  categories  exhaust,  and 
under  ever  alternating  sets  of  circumstances 
has  in  moderately  advanced  cases  grown  to 
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dualism  of  behaviour  concealed  by  almost  fluid 
versatility.  The  other  had  been  content  to 
make  its  mere  presence  the  dominant  factor  in 
the  environment  to  which  it  was  confined. 
Now,  combine  the  conditions  abruptly  and  habit 
in  both  parties  is  a  little  at  a  loss — though  for 
different  reasons.  One  is  trying  to  resolve  the 
dualism  become  untenable,  the  other  is  trying 
to  orient  an  alien  unity  and  to  make  it  adequate 
to  confirm  the  recent  conquest  and  to  enjoy  the 
fruits.  But  this  is  transitional.  The  new  ele- 
ment organises  itself,  partially  withdraws  from 
view,  and  is  altogether  less  obvious  ;  and  common 
ground  is  discovered,  and  satisfactory  modes  of 
joint-occupation  are  tacitly  or  expressly  agreed 
upon. 

These  observations  do  not  get  beyond  the 
primary  instinct  of  conservatism,  a  memorandum 
of  its  being  here  misplaced,  and  the  admission 
of  apparent  progress — the  fundamental  change 
becoming  an  hypothesis.  They  do  no  justice 
to  interesting  and  remarkable  friends  among  the 
newcomers,  whose  existence  is  a  good  prima 
facie  answer  to  the  plea  in  objection  that  a  con- 
stitutional distinction  leads  logically  to  a  differ- 
ence in  treatment.  Nor  do  they  justice  to  the 
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claims  of  a  fascinating  evolution — which  strictly, 
however,  is  irrelevant. 

On  the  terrace  and  in  the  class-room  the  women 
students  had  ceased  to  disturb  us.  They  had 
shared  in  the  success  of  joint  debating  societies. 
Only  in  one  place  and  at  one  time  was  their 
presence  really  oppressive,  and  then,  perhaps, 
only  to  him  of  a  disordered  imagination.  On  the, 
at  this  time,  too  rare  and  irregular  recurrence  of 
Debates,  whether  the  draughts  that  stole  along 
the  floor  of  the  Union  Hall  chilled  the  feet  of  few 
or  many  politicians,  always  above  us  sat  the  im- 
passive unenfranchised  audience.  In  a  lull  of 
argument  one  might  argue  uneasily  thus. 

Few  men  have  patience  to  attend  the  fallacies 
of  their  fellows,  unless  when  the  pot  of  eloquence 
within  is  coming  to  a  boil,  or  when  the  partisan 
is  being  tickled  or  conviction  is  making  good  its 
claim  to  vote.  Now  the  occupants  of  the 
gallery  lacked  all  these  stimuli.  They  would 
not  have  spoken  if  they  could.  They  cared 
little — so  they  said — for  politics,  though  a  deep 
enthusiasm  would  certainly  have  made  their 
presence  scarce  less  remarkable.  They  did  not 
even  applaud.  The  chill  perturbing  conclusion 
was,  that  in  poise  of  temper  and  intellect  they 
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must  needs  have  been  like  the  man  who  sits 
sober  and  taciturn  at  the  board  of  jovial  talking 
companions.  As  we  swelled  and  declaimed,  or 
flushed  and  babbled,  or  halted  and  stumbled  in 
speech — with  jammed  syllables  like  a  faulty  ill- 
car  ed-f  or  machine — they  watched  us,  a  tribunal 
unwarmed  and  unblinded  by  our  strife,  un- 
softened  by  fellow-feeling,  pitilessly  active  in 
mind.  And  yet  when  we  met  them  in  the 
days  succeeding  a  debate,  they  did  their  business 
with  us  frankly  and  courteously — and  apparently 
without  contempt ! 

But  the  Old  Buildings  are  getting  hazy  in  the 
distance.  Quadrangle  life,  even  for  the  man 
who  spins  the  lighter  bonds  of  acquaintance  most 
easily,  is  a  drama  with  a  few  good  central  roles, 
some  welcome  minor  parts,  lavishly  supplemented 
by  uncounted  "  walkers  on."  The  last  may  not 
be  called  before  the  curtain  for  applause,  but  not 
the  less  gratitude  is  their  due  for  entertainment 
always,  and  sometimes  when  the  piece  had  other- 
wise been  dull  enough.  Faces  in  the  idlesse  of  the 
promenade  came  to  be  as  familiar  as  the  very 
college  walls.  Tricks  of  manner,  favourite  arti- 
fices, odd  refreshing  traits,  quaint  relations, 
delightfully  naive  assumptions  and  fascinating 
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poses  became  as  clear  as  if  under  the  insisting 
pencil  of  a  Dickens.  These  were  the  material  to 
our  skilful  gossips  and  diverting  commentators. 
One  observable  lack  in  this  community  of  contem- 
plation and  review  was  that  there  was  hardly  a 
nick-name — properly  so-called — in  all  the  Uni- 
versity. Elia — writing  to  be  sure  before  our 
countrymen  had  attained  their  present  meri- 
torious eminence  in  the  profession  of  journalism 
— once  blamed  the  Scotsman  for  an  uncompromis- 
ing dislike  of  half  truths,  and  the  valuable  grain 
in  the  opinion  may  be  left  to  account  for  our  in- 
ability in  this  respect.  The  specimens  that  come 
to  mind  are  savourless,  hopelessly  arbitrary, 
unnatural  sportive  efforts.  Our  commentators' 
best  characterisation — even  when  epigrammatic 
— was  judicial  not  intuitive.  Our  gossips  were 
much  more  humorous  than  witty. 

In  this  miscellaneous  world,  where  the  groups 
are  so  many,  each  one  of  us  a  principal  in  his  own, 
an  accessory  to  several  others,  and  to  the  rest 
(we  must  believe  it),  only  an  occasional  diversion, 
the  observed  of  vacant  moments — generalisa- 
tions from  the  semblance  which  the  life  might 
hold  for  him  or  her,  should  be  tentatively  made. 
Here  is  but  a  single  sentiment  towards  it. 
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The  morning  was  for  the  routine  of  business, 
the  afternoon  for  relaxation  or  committee 
meetings,  the  evening  for  debate  and  study — the 
loftier  purposes  of  life. 

For  the  lecture  dominated  and  sometimes 
nearly  exhausted  the  morning.  In  the  few 
minutes'  respite  between  classes,  students 
clustered  here  and  there  in  shifting  groups,  and 
strolled  in  threes  and  couples  on  the  flagged 
walk,  tasting  the  good  air  or  breathing  deep  of  it 
in  prospect  of  the  next  immersion.  And  over 
hours  unclaimed  by  lectures  brooded  the  resolu- 
tion to  make  up  arrears  in  the  reading-room,  or 
to  gulp  a  modicum  of  notes  in  the  Union,  or  to 
cull  simples  for  an  essay  in  the  Philosophical 
library — as  urgent  need  might  dictate.  Thus 
kindly  Gossip  grew  uneasy,  and,  if  induced  to 
hold  ground,  was  humiliated  by  recurring  de- 
clarations of  an  intention  to  be  dutiful,  by  the 
imposition  of  time  limits,  by  self-sophistication 
adding  waste  to  waste — all  unmannerly  con- 
cessions to  Conscience  on  the  part  of  one  too 
unstable  for  single-hearted  service  of  either — 
even  of  the  genial  mistress. 

But  in  the  middle  hours  of  the  afternoon, 
when   the   shadow  had   climbed  the  southern- 
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facing  wall,  and  was  deepening  to  darkness  on  the 
floor  of  the  Quadrangle ;  and  when  the  thronged 
life  of  the  morning  had  given  place  to  a  subdued 
congregation  of  listeners  in  this  or  that  remote 
chamber,  and  its  noise  sunk  to  the  deadened  tones 
of  the  presiding  lecturer's  voice,  then,  indeed, 
the  will  to  talk  had  liberty.  The  whole  stretch 
of  the  empty  terrace — twice  the  length  and  a 
breadth  of  the  Quadrangle — makes  a  satisfactory 
course  for  those  who  like  to  stimulate  the  reason 
and  the  fancy,  or  perchance  (we  are  a  melan- 
cholic people),  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  fore- 
boding by  prolonged  stretching  of  the  legs.  So 
not  infrequently  a  congenial  two  or  three  might 
find  it — the  listener  from  a  disbanded  class,  an 
intercepted  member  of  the  Student  Committee, 
a  stray  from  home  who,  lacking  a  purpose  for  the 
hours,  has  feigned  need  of  literature  from  the 
library.  And  perhaps  most  of  all  addicted  to 
the  practice  were  a  certain  few,  at  that  time 
engaged  in  maturing  a  stride  for  daily  use  in  the 
great  hall  near  by,  where  pictured  judges,  long 
departed  to  their  own  account,  look  down  upon 
the  bootless  pacings  of  successive  aspirants.  In 
these  terrace  walks,  depression  learnt  the  blessed 
magic  of  quickened  blood.  Here  plans  and 
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notions  of  many  kinds  were  clarified.  Here  we 
gossiped — reticently  or  confidentially  and  with 
wonderfully  tireless  analysis — as  mood  and  com- 
pany might  determine.  Here  we — especially 
the  aspirants  referred  to — argued  intemperately 
with  those  who  were  lovers  of  the  exercise,  or  who 
might  be  entrapped  to  engage,  or  failing  them 
even  more  hotly  with  each  other.  Or  reason 
would  on  occasion  abdicate  without  reserve  in 
laughter's  favour.  Then  as  chill  afternoon  was 
settling  into  freezing  night,  the  game  might  be 
transferred  to  the  dim,  sparsely  peopled  dining- 
hall  of  the  Union,  and  there  continued  for  an 
hour  over  forgotten  tea  and  cake,  or  longer  over 
crumbs  and  empty  cups. 

The  slight  melancholia,  just  now  touched  upon, 
is  highly  characteristic  of  the  Scots  student.  It 
was  notable  by  sure  marks  in  so  many  cases  ! 
The  cause  was  probably  physical :  the  reasons  it 
assigned  for  itself,  publicly  or  privately  as  might 
be,  were  many  and  ranged  from  doubt  that 
peered  for  fissures  in  the  absolute,  to  small 
sentimental  disappointments.  Two  pilgrims 
within  Quadrangle  territory — over  anxious  for 
the  professional  success  which  they  deludedly 
imaged  as  a  haven — found  themselves  to  have 
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fallen  into  something  like  a  habit  of  inquiring, 
one  of  the  other  — "  Are  you  depressed  this 
morning  ?  " — so  that  the  phrase  became  a  joke 
for  the  repository,  and  optimism  thus  gained  a 
useful  vantage  ground  in  future  war. 

Edinburgh  University  life  is  a  compound  of 
numerous  elements.  Its  pleasantness  is  as 
difficult  to  analyse  as  the  charm  of  an  opulent 
and  complex  personality.  But  in  the  perennial 
freshness  of  it  the  comedy  and  all  the  dear 
relations  of  the  Quadrangle  have  a  share — most 
distinct  at  the  time  of  tasting  and  quite  traceable 
in  the  single  mellow  flavour  of  remembrance. 
And,  if  for  no  other  reason,  this  aspect  of  Uni- 
versity life  is  worth  dwelling  upon,  because,  on 
close  examination,  it  makes  clear  that  the 
University  as  a  social  institution  is  only  half 
developed — that  it  is  partially  atrophied,  an 
heroic  figure  with  a  sorry  shrunken  limb.  Reflect 
on  how  a  relic  weakness  of  the  Scottish  Educa- 
tional system,  and,  it  may  be  said,  ultimately 
of  the  Scottish  character,  makes  the  class-room 
and  the  Quadrangle  the  limits  of  collegiate 
activity  for  so  many  undergraduates.  This  holds 
of  men,  and,  till  a  recent  foundation,  of  women 
even  more  decidedly  in  proportion  to  their 
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numbers  ;  for  the  primary  need  of  women  in  the 
newly  opened  spheres  is,  of  course,  combination. 
When  these  unfortunates — be  they  of  either 
sex — have  listened  to  their  lectures  and  conned 
their  text-books  in  the  reading-room,  the  brief 
colloquy  of  the  terrace  is  all  that  remains  in 
substitute  for  the  free  riches  of  corporate  life. 
They  go  down  to  their  dwellings  the  mere  private 
individuals  which — it  is  deducible — they  can 
even,  when  apparently  participant,  have  hardly 
ceased  to  be.  The  sage  of  a  German  fable,  having 
discovered  sleep  to  be  the  summum  bonum, 
learnt  further  in  the  elaboration  of  his  moral 
practice  that  to  sleep  well  he  must  keep  awake 
all  day.  So  the  ordinary  life  of  the  Quadrangle 
is  sadly  impoverished  where  communism  in  the 
merriment  of  the  class-room  and  some  isolated 
friendships  and  acquaintances  native  of  the 
University,  but  otherwise  irrelevant,  are  almost 
the  full  measure  of  a  student's  portion  in  the 
academic  polity. 

Let  it  be  here  added  in  conclusion  that,  on  the 
whole,  happy  is  he  who  bids  farewell  to  the  life 
of  the  Quadrangle  abruptly,  in  his  full  enjoyment 
of  it.  His  memories  are  unspoiled.  Others 
may  be  doomed  to  linger — graduate,  under- 
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graduates — when  the  place  has  ceased  to  know 
them,  when  the  long  browsing  days  in  college  by- 
paths have  been  cut  down  to  a  single  early  hour  of 
professional  instruction,  and  the  rest  is  bondage 
elsewhere, — bondage  to  a  hard-faced  mistress, 
rigidly  parsimonious  of  present  favours,  and 
delusive  in  her  promises.  Most  old  friends  have 
passed  the  triple  gates.  We  must  be  very  grateful 
if  time  has  left  us,  or  some  good  wind  has  blown 
back  to  us  out  of  the  world,  a  choice  spirit  of 
the  happy  age  to  throw  a  golden  renewing  light 
upon  the  tarnished  glories  of  the  precincts. 


DARKENED  and  deserted  in  the  latter  afternoon, 
the  Old  Buildings,  if  you  will,  may  be  supposed 
to  sleep.  More  probably,  however,  a  small  band 
of  charwomen  is  in  possession,  and  corridors  and 
class-rooms  are  alit  and  submitting  to  a  rough 
toilette — their  empty  reaches  echoing  to  the 
swish  of  water,  the  stroke  of  the  pail  upon  the 
paved  floor,  and  the  friendly  mutual  calling  of  the 
workers.  When  silence  and  blackness  do  at 
length  alight,  their  stay  is  short.  Towards  eight 
o'clock  a  subdued  glow  awakens  in  certain 
windows  of  the  enclosing  pile.  The  Debating 
Societies  are  beginning  to  assemble. 

These  Debating  Societies  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity may  be  divided,  conveniently  not  logically, 
into  three  classes.  First,  the  Associated  Societies, 
separated  from  the  others  by  their  age  and  their 
distinctive  organisation ;  secondly,  the  remain- 
ing winter  societies ;  and  then  the  Summer 
Debating  Society,  which  last  is  set  apart  for 
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various  reasons — partly,  of  course,  because  it  is 
a  Summer  Society,  but  chiefly  because  it  was  the 
cherished  offspring  of  the  period  whose  concerns 
restrict  these  reminiscences. 

The  Associated  Societies  are  five  in  number. 
They  are  bound  together  by  symbols  and  realities 
— a  common  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
certain  privileges,  a  frail  custom  of  annual  re- 
union, a  small  executive  council,  a  large  book  of  a 
constitution,  an  honorary  president,  and  the 
joint-ownership  of  a  beautiful  edition  of  the 
works  of  Mr  Ruskin.  Mr  Ruskin's  works  were 
given  to  the  Association  by  the  author  when  he 
held  the  supreme  office  above  referred  to.  They 
are  kept  in  a  locked  cupboard,  and  the  personal 
friends  of  the  general  secretary  are  at  long 
intervals  allowed  to  handle  them.  The  voice 
gagged  between  two  leather  covers,  which  are 
shut  close  and  dust  sealed,  could  most  effectively 
characterise  this  extraordinary  malversation. 

Chief  of  the  privileges  the  league  was  con- 
stituted to  defend  is  the  exclusive  use  of  a 
rather  diminutive  hall — already  mentioned  and 
which  bears  its  name.  This  right  of  use,  it  should 
be  said,  is  not  churlishly  exercised.  Under  con- 
venience of  the  proper  occupants  participation  is 
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readily  granted  by  the  Council  to  other  academic 
bodies  who  may  stand  in  need  of  the  hospitality. 
The  Societies  occupy  the  hall  on  their  respective 
evenings.  It  is  free  to  all  the  individual  members 
during  the  day  ;  and  this  meagre  provision — the 
liberty  of  a  single  gloomy  chamber,  stiffly 
furnished  with  its  two  rows  of  benches  against 
each  longer  wall,  its  narrow  table  up  the  centre, 
crossed  into  a  T  below  the  chairman's  dai's,  some 
grey  pictures  of  the  memorable  dead,  a  treacher- 
ous stove,  and  for  a  supplement  the  daily  paper — 
must  formerly,  eked  out  by  the  convivialities  of 
"The  Rainbow"  or  "Rutherford's,"  have  been  the 
sole  expression  of  the  idea  which  is  now  wrought 
into  the  spacious,  luxurious,  many-sided  Union. 
Somehow  the  magical  change,  the  bewildering 
contrast  raises  alloyed  feelings.  At  the  latter  end 
of  sustained  wonder  and  congratulation  flits  the 
vague  summer  shadow  of  a  question.  But  the 
attempt  to  answer  the  question,  or  even  to  define 
it,  would  be  premature.  Saturnine  fellows  have 
been  known  to  drag  the  ponderous  arm-chair, 
which  is  "  the  chair,"  from  its  high  station  and, 
seated  for  hours  before  the  ruddy  stove,  to  imply 
a  preference  for  ancient  exiguity  over  modern 
opulence.  But  this  is  moodiness. 
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The  Associated  Societies'  Hall  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  a  former  essay,  and  the  impending 
eviction  from  it  sorrowfully  noted.  What  is 
thereafter  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  familiar  room 
is  uncertain  or  unknown.  The  change  almost 
must  needs  be  degradation. 

The  Honorary  President  of  the  Associated 
Societies  has  never  been  known  to  preside  in  the 
flesh  over  any  of  their  several  or  common  delibera- 
tions. He  has  no  everyday  working  substitute ; 
for  the  theory  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  is 
that  the  sister  societies  assemble  as  the  guests  of 
that  one  of  their  number  on  whom  rotation  has 
imposed  the  duty  of  receiving  them,  and  by  the 
host  on  such  occasions  a  chairman  is  supplied  in 
ordinary  course.  However,  as  the  honorary 
official  has  always  had  the  merit  of  being  some- 
thing like  a  great  man,  the  relation  is  inspiring, 
and  he  may  reasonably  be  thought  of  as  over- 
looking our  multiple  conduct  of  affairs  in,  at  least, 
a  sort  of  astral  presidency.  Once  in  his  term  he 
condescends  to  the  lower  grade  of  reality  and 
delivers  an  address.  Lytton  and,  as  we  know, 
John  Ruskin,  were  presidents  in  their  day.  Mr 
Morley  and,  though  of  briefer  standing,  Lord 
Rosebery  are  both  ex-presidents.  An  advantage 
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which  the  detachment  of  the  office  from  enslaving 
mundane  concerns  and  the  loose  character  of  the 
constituent   alliance,   join  to    confer  upon  the 
Associated  Societies  in  respect  of  their  president, 
is  that  it  is  never  at  all  necessary  to  elect  a  new 
one  unless  the  moment  seem  truly  favourable  to 
choice.    Thus,  at  times  we  are  not  quite  clear  as  to 
whether  we  enjoy  the  occult  services  of  the  official 
or  no.     But  then  we  are  quite  free  to  leave  the 
matter  open  till  the  spirit  moves  us  to  conclude. 
The  presidents  of  the  time  were  Lord  Wolseley 
and  Mr  Choate.     The  soldier  was  prevented  from 
paying    the    customary    visit.     Mr    Choate    in 
Edinburgh  University  as   elsewhere  throughout 
the  country,  came,  saw,  and  conquered.     In  his 
address  he  spoke  of  a  brilliant  and  ill-starred 
warrior,  in  the  birth- struggle  of  his  own  republic. 
The  freedom  of  a  foreign  ambassador  to  bring 
before  a  British  audience  as  the  subject  of  inspir- 
ing contemplation  what  from  another  point  of 
view  is   the   most  humiliating   chapter  in  our 
national  history,  and  the  fact  that  this  liberty  has 
been  long  far  too  complete  and  familiar  to  be 
self-conscious,  are  hopefully  significant  of  how 
patriotism  has  become  a  new  and  sturdier  virtue 
— rooted  not  in  the  old  admired  blindness  but  in 
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fidelity  to  truth.  After  the  address,  at  supper  in  the 
Union  His  Excellency  spoke  again.  He  appeared 
amongst  us  interesting  because  alien  to  the  house- 
hold, a  pride  because  proper  to  the  race  ;  speak- 
ing the  beloved  tongue  but  with  a  new  delicious 
flavour,  an  heir  in  the  long  succession  of  ideals, 
but  possessing  and  presenting  them  with  a 
bracing  novelty  of  stress  and  appreciation. 
Other  ambassadors  treated  with  the  state  through 
its  supreme  ministers,  Mr  Choate's  embassy  was 
directly  to  the  people. 

The  five  units  in  the  Association  are  sonorously 
named  the  Dialectic,  the  Scots  Law,  the  Diag- 
nostic, the  Philomathic,  and  the  Celtic  Societies, 
and  each  has  its  own  developed  character.  How 
then  shall  a  devotee  of  any  one  of  them  freely 
express  his  mind  upon  the  others — or  upon  his 
own — that  is  having  the  sentiment  or  prejudice  of 
alien  collaborateurs  to  consider. 

The  doyen  of  the  five  has  chosen  Thursday  for 
its  meetings.  It  was  at  this  particular  time  a 
Society  of  well  known  pretensions — but  there  are 
strong  reasons  why  these  cannot  be  dealt  with 
faithfully  in  the  present  adventure.  On  Monday 
night  you  may  hear,  if  you  pace  the  entrance 
passage  with  the  attendant  servitor,  the  measured 
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utterance  of  Legality  in  the  elaboration  of  its 
unprofitable  syllogisms.  But  in  the  last  hours  of 
the  dying  week,  the  other  extreme  is  reached  and 
the  faithful  door-keeper,  as  midnight  approaches, 
listens  affrighted  to  the  high  and  terrible  mani- 
festations of  the  Celtic  spirit.  Of  yet  another 
Society,  an  outsider  cannot  conjecture  even  so 
much.  It  bears  a  high-sounding  title,  and  has 
appropriated  Friday  evenings.  The  Diagnostic 
Society  has,  in  spite  of  the  common  significance 
of  its  name,  no  nearer  connection  with  the  study 
of  Medicine  than  any  of  its  fellows.  Some, 
indeed,  have  thought  that  of  all  evenings  in  the 
working  six,  Tuesday  is  trans cendently  the  fit- 
test and  pleasantest  for  a  social  and  enquiring 
body  to  assemble.  The  week  is  neither  too  old 
nor  too  young.  The  mind  is  in  a  particularly 
just,  equable,  and  receptive  state. 

Each  Society  had  its  own  manner,  its  own  dear 
minor  customs,  its  own  self-conceits,  its  own 
share  in  the  dusty  printed  portraiture  that  lined 
the  walls  of  the  common  meeting-place.  Each 
had  its  annual  dinner — its  happy  legend  of  guests 
and  songs  and  speeches.  Each  had  its  favourite 
folly.  In  one  there  was  a  custom,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  sederunt  in  the  winter  session,  of  adjourn- 
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ment  for  supper  to  a  neighbouring  tripe  supper 
shop.  There,  over  rich  strange  messes,  we 
warmed  to  each  other,  and  our  elders  grew 
profound  and  intimate  in  reminiscence. 

And  each  Society  had  its  time  honoured  pieces 
of  humour.  Alas  they  are  like  the  enchanted 
apples  of  an  old  story  and  turn  to  dust,  and 
crumble  in  our  hands  if  we  profanely  meditate  to 
traffic  in  them.  Wit,  however,  is  a  more  durable 
currency.  A  sad  and  sober  president,  with  a 
saltish  quality  lurking  in  his  tongue,  is  re- 
membered widely  for  his  admonition  to  an 
unfortunate  member,  collapsing  from  the  bench 

by  some  obscure  mischance — "  Mr  B ,  I  must 

request  you  to  adhere  to  the  forms  of  the  Society." 

Each  had  its  epic  of  "  Private  Business  " — for 
instance,  a  Thursday  night  controversy  on  the 
Minutes  which  began  with  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting  and  raged  till  half  past  eleven,  at  which 
hour  the  rule  of  the  precincts  demands  a  closure, 
and  the  servitor  will  forcibly  put  out  the  light 
if  you  do  not  treat  him  most  tactfully. 

But  all  members  of  the  confederated  five  will 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  subtleties  of  this 
remarkable  institution — the  veiled  persistent 
combat  with  the  Chair,  the  scholastic  perversions 
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of  the  written  law,  the  ingenious  misuse  of  the 
motion  "  to  suspend  the  standing  orders,"  of 
"  the  point  of  order,"  and  "  the  point  of  personal 
explanation" — all  the  deep  exclusive  joys  of 
obstruction  for  obstruction's  sake.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  uninitiated  found  such  proceedings 
dull.  This  temper  soon  gave  way  to  the  genuine 
relish.  The  ramifications  of  private  business 
are,  in  an  Association,  the  best  proof  of  a  strong 
reserve  of  vitality. 

Travelled  friends  inform  us  that  in  England, 
University  Societies  scarcely  know  what  private 
business  means.  In  that  country  a  paltry 
substitute  is  actually  regarded  as  a  means  and 
not  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  upon  that  footing  is 
summarily  disposed  of. 

We  debated  the  problems  of  the  hour.  Empire 
was  a  word  of  which  we  had  still  to  determine  the 
meaning.  The  limits  of  innocent  and  useful  state 
action  were  then — and  alas  remain — distressingly 
difficult  to  define.  The  relation  between  Church 
and  State  was  twice  abruptly  brought  into 
review.  One  memorable  winter  the  keener 
politicians  went  about  the  Old  Buildings  charged 
to  the  muzzle  with  commercial  statistics.  And 
we  debated  some  of  the  questions  that  ever^since 
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man  fell  in  love  with  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
have  been  the  recognised  topics  of  inconclusive 
wisdom. 

The  debater's  style  is  largely  the  outcome  of 
his  mode  of  preparing  a  speech.  Tradition  in  the 
Associated  Societies'  Hall  prescribed  a  prospective 
elaboration  of  ideas  rather  than  of  phrases,  and 
details  of  form  were  usually  left  to  be  dealt  with 
at  the  moment  of  delivery.  We  gained  and  lost 
accordingly — on  the  whole  we  gained ;  but  ex- 
tempore speech  is  apt  to  involve  a  dizzy  snatching 
of  expressions  and  involuntary  deviations  from 
the  proposed  plan,  and  is  rather  ashamed  of  itself 
beside  even  the  other  faulty  extreme — that  of  the 
conned  and  smoothly  recited  oration.  Further, 
the  Edinburgh  method  is  very  much  stronger  in 
criticism  than  in  constructive  advocacy.  Thus 
a  rather  diffuse  and  slovenly  performance  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  in  a  night's  debate  would 
sometimes  be  followed  by  spirited  and  compact 
dialectics  in  the  general  discussion. 

Each  of  the  other  winter  societies  is  marked 
from  its  fellows  by  this  or  that  peculiarity.  Some 
appeal  to  a  limited  constituency,  to  a  sect  for 
instance — where  the  restriction  is  surely  on  the 
whole  a  fault  in  a  body  one  of  whose  aims  must 
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necessarily  be  the  enlargement  of  small  minds — or 
to  the  natives  and  lovers  of  a  particular  country- 
side or  to  a  nationality.  The  Women's  Debating 
Societies  are  a  class  apart.  Others  again  have 
fenced  off  a  department  of  knowledge  as  the 
special  sphere  of  their  exercises.  So  there  was 
and  is  a  Historical  Society  which,  however,  is  not 
rigorously  loyal  to  its  name,  nor  oppressively 
learned  in  its  disputations.  So  also  there  was 
an  Economic  Society  which  aroused  ardent 
devotion  in  certain  enthusiasts  but  died — pre- 
maturely and  much  lamented.  Members  of  the 
Modern  Language  Societies  always  speak  with 
affection  of  their  experience,  and  the  social  side 
seems  here  to  have  been  cultivated  to  excellence. 
Finally,  the  Classical  Society  achieved  a  success 
in  the  judicious  mingling  of  tea  and  the  concerns 
of  dead  peoples.  Perhaps  the  welcome  which  the 
newer  organisations  gave  the  freshman  was 
readier,  if  not  warmer,  than  that  afforded  by  the 
elder  five.  An  Associated  Society  is  something 
of  an  acquired  taste. 

The  University  by  this  account  supports  a  fair 
number  of  these  beneficent  agencies — exchange 
marts  of  all  the  produce  of  high  spirits  and  good 
humour  ;  and  of  ideas — not  quite  unprofitable 
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for  the  collector  to  traffic  in,  though  the  merchants 
will  often  put  to  sale  what  is  drossy  or  defective, 
because  too  hastily  accumulated,  and  trumpery 
and  spurious  commodities  not  a  few. 

The  Summer  Debating  Society  calls  us  to  a  new 
atmosphere.  Hitherto  the  scene  of  our  interest 
has  been  a  ruddy  glowing  chamber,  solitary  in  a 
massive  frame — the  whole  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
unfathomable  winter  blackness.  So  the  preced- 
ing chapter — in  and  about  the  Old  Quadrangle — 
was  of  the  winter  daylight  wintry.  This  is  the 
natural  stress  of  undergraduate  remembrance. 
The  change  is  not  merely  the  advent  of  purer, 
brighter  light  and  of  caressing  airs.  Till  reformers 
have  their  way  the  University  remains  a  freak  of 
nature — vivacious  in  the  dead  months  of  the  year, 
languishing  when  once  the  chill  is  fairly  off  the 
spring. 

'Tis  true  that  early  in  May  class-room  doors 
re-open,  substitute  lecturers  minister  within ; 
and  students  are  not  wanting — indeed  more  and 
more  return  for  summer  classes  every  year.  But 
the  pulse  of  the  system  beats  low.  In  the  Quad- 
rangle of  a  June  morning — a  fresh  and  pleasant 
place  before  the  sun  has  quite  taken  command  of 
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the  world — loiterers  will  be  found ;  but  not  the 
chattering  circulating  throngs  that  marked  the 
ebb  of  the  fog-laden  winter  hours.  A  cluster  of 
men  are  idling  on  a  flight  of  steps  ;  three  or  four 
are  seated  humbly  on  a  convenient  ledge  of  stone, 
in  contemplation,  mild  of  countenance.  Now 
and  then  a  girl  in  soft  spring  hues  trips  past  on 
her  way  to  or  from  the  women's  common  room  ; 
or  an  habitually  energetic  person  swings  round 
the  terrace  from  an  entrance  arch.  How  differ- 
ently they  made  speed  across  the  arena  some 
months  ago.  This  is  energy  without  strain.  The 
motive  idea  of  the  student  is  for  the  time 
pleasantly  altered.  Here  are  no  fitful  agonies. 
Summer  classes  are  commonly  taken  for  the 
lightening  of  winter's  load.  Therefore  our  duty 
to  them  lacks  the  power  which  the  alliance  with  a 
cogent  semblance  of  strait  necessity  alone  can 
give.  In  those  of  normal  constitution  the  will 
is  now  facile  to  slight  distractions,  and  frankly 
capitulates  to  the  tempter  if  he  be  at  all  astute 
in  play. 

By  golden  afternoon  the  Quadrangle  is  de- 
serted—  presumably — for  who  was  ever  there 
to  see? 

The  Summer  Debating  Society  was  founded  in 
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the  belief  that  while  the  social  ties  of  the  Quad- 
rangle must  inevitably  slacken  during  the  warm 
months,  it  was  unnecessary  and  an  evil  that  they 
should  be  permitted  altogether  to  drop.  Its 
promoters  did  not  undervalue  the  delights  and  in- 
comparable recreation  of  May  and  June  evenings 
in  the  open  air,  but  they  were  of  opinion  that  the 
expense  of  one  such  evening  in  seven,  upon  the 
renewal  of  corporate  life,  was  no  unreasonable 
tribute  to  the  common  good  of  Alma  Mater,  and 
brought  out,  even  to  the  veriest  butterfly  for  inde- 
pendence, a  balance  of  advantage  on  the  whole. 
Accordingly,  late  in  the  winter  session  1902-03, 
they  summoned  a  meeting,  constituted  an  as- 
sociation solemnly,  and  selected  a  committee 
to  proceed  further  in  the  plan.  Use  of  the 
Associated  Societies'  Hall  was  readily  obtained. 
Early  in  the  following  May  we  came  together 
numerously  to  consider,  amend  and,  if  might 
be,  ratify  a  draft  constitution  the  committee 
had  prepared,  and  for  an  evening  sinewy  ex- 
perts in  private  business  rioted  on  its  provisions. 
It  was  decided  to  admit  women  students  to 
the  membership.  Then,  natal  celebrations 
over,  the  Society  began  its  ordinary  life. 
Enthusiasm  had  been  made  its  godfather, 
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and  rested  throughout  its  firm  and  generous 
friend. 

Proceedings  tend  to  open  peacefully.  By  the 
hour  of  assembling  all  the  quiet  and  a  touch 
of  the  soft  dimness  of  evening  has  fallen  on  the 
austere  familiar  court.  Street  noises,  distantly 
swelling  and  then  paling,  like  smoke,  upon  the  air, 
do  but  accentuate  the  hush.  Members  stroll 
across  the  dark  grey  floor  of  the  Quadrangle  and 
gather  for  a  while  in  the  Examination  Hall  recess 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Associated  Societies'  passage, 
or  stray  in  equable  converse  up  and  down  the 
stretches  of  the  terrace.  Then  the  officials 
bethink  themselves  and  pass  within. 

The  women  students  have  prescribed  a  right  to 
the  benches  immediately  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
chair.  These  two  they  occupy  compactly — a 
welcome  stroke  of  colour  in  the  sombre  room. 
The  president  on  duty  takes  his  seat  upon 
the  dais,  the  secretary  finally  adjusts  his  papers 
at  the  table  below.  Twilight,  here  strongly 
deepened,  still  operates  its  charm.  Minutes  are 
read  and  objected  to,  as  is  right  and  proper,  and 
defended  and  obliquely  discussed — but  all  usually 
in  light  tones.  The  spell,  however,  was  gossamer 
gently  laid.  A  froward  spirit,  immune  by  innate 
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quality  or  by  reason  of  a  lingering  vibration  of 
excitement,  could  by  some  incisiveness  arouse  the 
meeting  to  a  turmoil. 

The  preconcerted  debate  is  called  in  most 
University  Societies  "  Public  Business,"  to 
contrast  it  with  the  conduct  of  the  particular 
society's  own  affairs.  The  former  is  deliberative 
upon  the  actings  of  the  outside  world,  culminating 
in  a  mere  expression  of  corporate  opinion. 
Private  Business  is  deliberative,  administrative, 
or  legislative  as  the  case  may  be.  Here,  after 
preliminaries,  first  Public,  then  Private  Business 
was  the  standing  order  of  progression.  But 
sometimes  when  a  piece  of  Private  Business  was 
of  very  general  interest  or  involved  a  decision 
proper  to  a  large  jury — as  for  instance  the 
impeachment  of  a  president — it  was  taken  before 
Public  Business,  not  transmitted,  as  in  due  course, 
to  the  winnowed  audience  of  later  hours. 

The  subject  propositions  in  our  Public  Business 
varied  without  much  discontinuity  from  the 
gravest  issue  to  whole-hearted  nonsense.  It  was 
in  its  markedly  serious  moments  that  the  Society 
appeared  to  best  advantage.  After  all,  in  any 
assemblage  of  reasonably  mingled  elements,  the 
momentous  question  will  probably  bring  to  his 
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feet — first,  the  versatile  amateur  but  also,  his 
complement,  the  enthusiast  who  has  either 
wrought  out  convictions  for  himself,  or  over 
whose  imagination  a  doctrine  has  been  em- 
powered by  the  infallible  oracles  of  childhood. 
The  former  makes  successful,  the  latter  dis- 
tinguishes a  debate. 

In  controversy  upon  political  and  social 
questions  feeling  ran  high — "  for  truth's  sake  or 
for  victory,"  we  grew  keen  and  indignant.  The 
quality  of  speech  then  current,  is  to  be  re- 
membered with  pleasure.  Some  were  genuinely 
eloquent — this  one,  our  orator  by  title,  intense 
and  rather  lyrical  in  style  ;  his  opponent  abstract 
and  luminous  in  argument,  inexorable  in  close 
grips,  witty  in  retort  and  illustration  ;  and  yet 
another — let  us  say  a  girl — fountain  of  a  fresh 
musical  tumble  of  words.  A  number  more  will 
prove  in  use  or  in  emergency  exceptional  speakers. 
Undergraduate  talk,  at  its  sincerest,  is  apt  to  be 
of  phantoms.  How  valuable  the  fascinating 
discipline  has  been  they  will  find  out  only  when 
it  so  happens  that  truth  stands  in  pressing  need 
to  be  told,  and  to  be  told  with  penetrating 
emphasis. 

But  the  muse  of  laughter  also  had  her  worthy 
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vehicles.  He  was  particularly  delightful  in  the 
balanced  elaboration  of  absurdities.  He  was 
quick  above  others  to  throw  a  quaintly  coloured 
light  upon  a  flying  phrase.  Those  two  were 
masters  of  the  demure  side  glance  at  human 
foibles.  And  not  a  few  were  ready  on  suitable 
occasion  to  turn  the  exhilarating  inspiration  to 
weightier  ends  than  mirth.  All  were  rich  in  the 
essential  medium  of  good  nature.  The  subject 
is  American  Civilisation  which  has  been,  in  a 
comparison,  impugned.  A  classical  scholar  of 
slightly  wistful  demeanour,  argues  to  this  effect : 
"  No  man,  says  Aristotle,  is  happy  till  he  is  dead. 
Sir,  I  found  my  admiration  of  the  great  American 
people  upon  this :  that  they,  before  all  others,  have 
probed  the  secret  of  accelerating  the  happiness  of 
man."  To  him  in  reply  a  deep-tongued  philo- 
sopher claims  for  Plato  a  prophetic  delineation  of 
the  modern  Yankee.  "  They  are  always  in 
motion ;  or  rather  they  have  no  particle  of  rest  in 
them,  and  they  are  in  a  state  of  negation  of  rest 
which  no  words  can  express.  If  you  ask  any  of 
them  a  question,  he  will  produce,  as  from  a  quiver, 
sayings  brief  and  dark,  and  shoot  them  at  you  ; 
and  if  you  inquire  the  reason  of  what  he  has  said, 
you  will  be  hit  with  some  other  new-fangled  word, 
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for  their  great  care  is  not  to  allow  of  any  settled 
principle  either  in  their  arguments  or  in  their 
minds,  conceiving  they  are  at  war  with  the 
stationary,  which  they  would  like,  if  they  could, 
to  banish  utterly." 

Almost  every  one  of  the  winter  societies  was  re- 
presented in  the  larger  summer  body.  One  might 
fancy  that,  in  the  contact  of  various  types,  each 
was  temporarily  modified  and  a  new  distinct  type 
emerged.  Let  us  say  that  the  Dialectic  members 
brought  a  valuable  pretentiousness  of  manner,  the 
Diagnostic,  an  engaging  semblance  of  magna- 
nimity ;  the  Philomathic,  a  diverting  frivolous 
subtlety ;  the  Scots  Law,  a  stimulating  sophistry; 
the  Classical,  a  fine  unlimited  allusiveness ;  the 
Historical,  likewise,  a  touch  of  the  weight  of  an 
undetected  charlatan ;  lastly,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Union,  may  lie  a  spacious  savoir  faire.  In  the  com- 
plete or  ideal  member  of  the  Summer  Debating 
Society  all  these  elements  should  be  discoverable. 

Private  Business  was  of  the  normal  Edinburgh 
University  kind,  and  as  above  emphasised, 
widely  typical.  It  was  lifted  into  higher  eminence 
by  the  remarkable  ability  of  certain  of  our  prac- 
titioners. Obstruction  became  an  elaborate 
game — the  chairman  against  all  comers.  While 
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ruder  spirits  on  the  floor  challenged  and  pursued 
the  struggle  by  clamorous  and  disorderly  acts, 
arch-obstructionists  sought  to  confuse  and  in- 
flame him  by  cunning  abuses  of  conceded  right. 
They  have  been  known  to  succeed  beyond 
expectation. 

The  house  has  thinned  to  the  habitues;  the 
ladies  have  almost  all  departed  sometime  since. 
Perchance  where  earlier  in  the  evening  the 
conduct  of  the  Chair  has  been  successfully  im- 
peached, or  an  official  otherwise  thwarted — and 
by  a  fault  on  either  side  a  finger  laid  on  the 
quick  of  personality — the  secretary  may  here- 
abouts announce  a  presidential  resignation.  Then 
squandered  interests  are  concentrated.  Respons- 
ible parties  clear  the  decks  and  stand  by  for 
action.  Is  the  resignation  to  be  accepted,  or  to 
be  returned  to  the  aggrieved  person  with  a 
request  for  reconsideration  and  soothing  im- 
plications ?  The  leader  of  the  original  mal- 
contents is  a  little  uncomfortable  in  spite  of 
himself.  The  resigning  official  intervenes  in  the 
sad  grand  manner,  taking  his  ground  upon  an 
inevitable  and  irrevocable  act.  The  resignation 
is  none  the  less  returned  to  him.  This  creates  a 
delicate  situation  within  the  individual.  Dignity, 
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conscious  of  the  admiring  sympathetic  eyes  of  the 
softer  emotions,  does  not  like  withdrawal.  On 
the  other  hand  if  consistency  be  chosen,  his 
admirers  will  hardly  sustain  him  against  obvious 
facts.  The  ideal  course  is  withdrawal — if  he 
concomitantly  turn  his  back  upon  the  former, 
and  laugh  expectant  ridicule  out  of  countenance. 
This  being  impossible  it  is  safest  to  be  obstinate. 

Or  in  the  latest  hours  we  pass  from  the  heroic 
to  the  depths  of  foolery.  The  danger  in  such  cases 
is  that  the  spring  tide  of  some  evening's  gaiety  may 
leave  an  awkward  burden  on  the  shore — a  burden 
whose  edges  at  the  best,  the  waters  of  the  next 
rising  will  impotently  lap  and  never  float  the  bulk 
away.  This  means  an  uncomfortable  effort  of 
removal  on  the  part  of  him  who  is  compromised 
to  deal  further  with  the  leaden  plaything. 

Before  admitting  that  the  sederunt  ever  comes 
to  an  end,  let  us  give  some  other  features  of  the 
Society  an  instalment  of  justice.  Members  wish 
to  draw  an  immature  disclosure  of  their  plans 
from  the  picnic  committee,  and  the  convener  is 
searchingly  interrogated.  But  the  picnic  would 
need  a  chapter  to  itself  with  many  paragraphs — 
the  meet  in  George  Square,  the  humours  of  the 
outward  drive,  the  arrival,  exploration,  rounders, 
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tea  generously  calculated  on  the  orphan  asylum 
scale,  the  cricket  match,  diplomacy  in  distribu- 
tions between  two  brakes  for  the  home-going,  the 
sunset  and  the  songs.  And  if  the  picnic — why 
not  the  dance  ?  And  so  on  till  the  publisher  puts 
his  fingers  in  his  ears. 

On  the  last  July  evening  for  which  our  syllabus 
provides,  the  procedure  is  becoming  determined 
by  use  and  wont.  The  senior  president  reads 
an  address  which,  custom  suggests,  should  be 
before  all  else  a  contribution  to  the  great  science 
of  Things  in  General.  When  he  has  been  as- 
sured of  our  gratitude,  the  meeting  draws  round 
the  T  shaped  tables  in  the  centre  to  a  seasonable 
banquet  of  strawberries  and  cream.  Toasts  are 
honoured  in  the  delicious  tinted  residue  which  is 
well  known  to  survive  after  the  body  of  this  col- 
lation has  left  the  platter.  The  bard  reads  a  duly 
pointed  poem.  The  copious  oratory  is  charged 
with  reminiscence  and  feeling,  and  relieved  by 
ambiguous  compliment.  Then  back  to  more 
formal  session  till  outstanding  business  is  cleared 
away.  Then  the  tocsin  of  our  fellowship  is 
sounded  in  a  burst  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

Out  into  the  darkness  the  members  troop  and 
stride  away  in  merry  companies — north,  south, 
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and  west.  One  such  goes  by  an  emptied  city 
thoroughfare,  past  a  certain  patch  of  green,  with 
beds  of  tulips  glimmering  red  and  yellow  in  the 
summer  midnight,  and  comes  to  a  windy  cross- 
roads, there  to  stop  and  dally  and  reluctantly  to 
part  again — this  time  for  swift  direct  passage 
homeward  and  to  bed. 
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AT  the  entrance  to  the  Old  Quadrangle,  beneath 
the  dome,  there  is  a  dim  doorway  which  ushers 
into  a  passage  dimmer  still.  Here  the  unwary 
collide  violently  with  the  wall  or  stumble  over 
the  stone  step  that  leads  from  one  level  to 
another.  The  passage  is  sinuous,  dark,  and  cold  ; 
and  those  who,  through  the  labyrinth  of  its 
windings,  seek  the  office  of  the  S.R.C.,  wonder 
perforce  that  so  august  a  body  should  be  housed 
in  an  abode  so  unworthy  and  so  inaccessible. 
The  office  itself  completes  the  impression  of 
dimness.  A  low  semi- circular  window  on  the 
street  level,  perennially  coated  with  a  haze  of 
doubtful  dust,  only  serves  to  make  the  dimness 
visible ;  for  few  are  the  beams  of  light  that 
penetrate  into  the  room.  Two  gas-lamps  supply 
the  deficiency,  shedding  their  yellow  light  upon 
a  long  solid  table  sparsely  dotted  with  round 
squat  ink-pots  whose  contents  stagnate  too  often 
into  slimy  solidity.  Round  the  walls  hang 
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portrait-groups  of  those  transient  potentates  of 
the  University  polity,  the  Executive  and  other 
Committees  of  the  Students'  Representative 
Council ;  and  at  one  end  of  the  room  an  array  of 
groups  and  single  heads  commemorate,  with  dim 
and  fading  aspect,  the  Tercentenary  celebrations 
of  1884. 

The  occupant  of  this  dim  region  is  the  S.R.C., 
the  sole  independent  symbol  of  academic  demo- 
cracy. The  Council  owes  its  origin  to  that  band 
of  students  who  met  in  1883,  to  determine  the 
manner  in  which  the  undergraduate  body 
should  celebrate  the  Tercentenary  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  is  not  for  us  to  follow  the  course  of 
those  deliberations,  nor  to  dwell  with  pride  on 
their  triumphant  issue.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  informal  committee  of  students  did  their 
part  so  thoroughly  and  so  successfully  that  the 
Senatus  Academicus  inserted  in  its  minutes  a 
eulogistic  paragraph  gratefully  acknowledging 
their  efficient  aid.  The  part  played  by  those 
students  in  organising  the  festivities  of  the 
occasion  proved  that  the  undergraduates  as  a 
body  could  administer  their  own  affairs  with  no 
mean  success.  And  the  outcome  of  it  all  was  the 
official  recognition  of  the  committee  and  its 
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successors  as  the  guardians  and  exponents  of  the 
interests  of  students.  The  whole  frame  and 
structure  of  the  present  Council  was  devised  not 
long  after,  and  received  final  sanction  by  the 
Universities  Act  of  1889. 

The  Council  is  a  democratic  body  with  all  the 
vices  and  all  the  virtues  of  such  assemblies. 
Elected  annually,  it  has  no  apparent  continuity 
of  policy,  since  continuity  of  service  by  the  same 
men  is  not  assured  to  it.  It  suffers,  as  another 
and  greater  assembly  suffers,  from  an  incurable 
malady  of  talk.  It  therefore  appears  inefficient, 
almost  superfluous.  It  is  open  to  attack  from 
all  sides  ;  and  is  often — too  often — made  the 
object  of  criticism  as  ignorant  as  it  is  vigorous. 
A  pernicious  habit  of  irresponsible  criticism  has 
led  many  to  believe  that  the  Council  exists  for 
the  sole  purposes  of  spending  its  annual  grant 
and  hearing  itself  talk.  That  habit  is  co-partner 
to  another  and  more  disquieting  characteristic  of 
the  irresponsible  student  critic.  He  does  not 
realise  that  his  own  attitude  is,  in  part,  re- 
sponsible for  the  Council's  apparent  uselessness. 
He  condemns  the  Council,  but  will  take  no  share 
in  its  improvement.  He  enjoys  the  pleasing 
results  of  the  Council's  activity — in  Torchlight 
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Processions,  in  "  Students'  Nights "  at  the 
theatre,  and  in  the  more  serious  and  valuable 
work  of  the  Medical  Class  Hours  Commission, 
the  International  Academic  Committee  and  the 
Student  Committee.  But,  in  all  his  enjoyment, 
he  never  stops  to  consider  his  own  duty  in 
the  matter.  He  receives  his  benefits  and  goes 
his  way  unthinking  and  unthanking.  Little 
wonder,  then,  that  the  Council  suffers.  Its  own 
constituents  enjoy  its  bounty  but  are  careless  of 
its  labour.  It  is  treated  with  contumely,  as  a 
thing  of  small  moment.  It  thus  becomes  a 
wholly  unmomentous  thing  in  the  lives  of  many 
students. 

But,  to  him  who  has  any  true  interest  to  serve, 
to  him  who  seeks  to  promote  the  public  welfare 
of  his  fellows,  the  Council  has  great  things  to  offer. 
This  Lilliput  of  government  contains  all  the 
instruments  of  training  and  all  the  opportunities 
of  self-improvement  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
mightier  polity  of  the  outer  world.  To  the 
administrator  it  offers  a  schooling  in  the  elements 
of  administration ;  to  the  orator  a  critical 
audience  impatient  of  mere  rhetoric ;  to  the 
impetuous  a  constant  lesson  in  control.  It  is  a 
miniature  school  both  for  the  mind  and  for  the 
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temper.  Here  the  infant  statesman  may  suffer 
failure  and  defeat  with  disastrous  results  to 
nothing  but  his  own  vanity.  He  may  commit 
egregious  blunders,  but  he  will  learn  salutary 
lessons  from  the  unsparing  criticism  of  his 
fellows.  Through  it  all,  and  by  the  agency  of 
many  other  influences  unknown  to  the  Senatus, 
he  will  grow  into  his  manhood,  at  once  en- 
couraged and  restrained  by  the  confidence  of 
his  friends  and  steadied  by  the  caustic  comments 
of  his  foes. 

Let  no  one  say  there  is  no  reality  in  this 
mimicry  of  government.  Granting  his  youth 
and  inexperience,  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.  His  work  in  committee,  and  his  efforts  to 
defend  that  work  against  attack  in  debate,  are  as 
real  and  valuable  to  him  as  the  unceasing  labour 
in  administration  and  debate  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  vast  deal  of 
ludicrous  vanity  in  the  heart  of  the  student 
politician.  But  it  is  harmless  vanity,  and  can 
rarely  withstand  the  quiet  force  of  student 
opinion  which  gradually  assigns  to  each  his 
rightful  place — a  place  rather  lower  than  he 
fondly  hoped. 

It  is  perhaps  not  impertinent  to  enumerate 
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here  some  of  the  spheres  in  which  the  Council 
has  achieved  success.  In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
the  Medical  Class  Hours  Commission  materially 
improved  the  somewhat  chaotic  time-table  of 
the  medical  student,  and  certainly  earned  his 
gratitude  by  drawing  public  attention  to  the 
lack  of  method  and  order  in  the  medical  curri- 
culum. The  Commission  itself  is  unknown  to 
the  present  generation  of  students  which  enjoys 
the  results  of  its  labour  ;  but  it  calls  for  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  one  who  examines  the 
records  of  the  S.R.C.  The  International 
Academic  Committee,  with  its  representative 
Consuls  in  the  chief  University  centres  of  Europe, 
acts  as  Foreign  Office  for  academic  Scotland;  and, 
though  its  work  is  never  very  conspicuous  to 
the  public  eye,  it  deserves  more  than  its  present 
meagre  measure  of  support.  The  Sunday 
Services  Committee  has  supplied,  inadequately 
perhaps,  the  lack  of  a  University  Chapel,  by 
bringing  preachers  of  distinction  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  the  fortnightly  services  in  New 
Greyfriars,  the  New  North,  or  St  Giles.  The 
Inter-Universities  Committee  forms  a  link  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  her  three  Scottish  sisters  ; 
and  organises,  in  its  turn,  the  Scottish  Uni- 
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versities  Conference,  that  instrument  of  offence 
by  which  many  useful,  though  minor,  reforms 
have  been  carried.  And  the  Student  Committee 
publishes  the  University  magazine. 

An  intruder  sometimes  found  his  winding  way 
into  the  Council  office  on  a  Monday  afternoon 
about  four  o'clock,  and  discovered  a  small 
company  of  students  with  sheets  of  virgin  paper 
before  them,  pens  in  their  hands,  and  a  look 
resembling  mental  vacuity  in  their  eyes. 
"  Notes  !  '*  trumpeted  the  despotic  Editor, 
for  this  was  the  Student  Committee.  But  no 
notes  appeared.  The  wits  ransacked  the  Uni- 
verse for  fit  jesting  matter ;  the  stylists  bit 
their  pens,  their  nails,  and  their  pipe-stems  in 
tortuous  endeavours  to  drape  the  announcement 
of  a  committee  meeting,  or  a  report  of  a  football 
match,  in  fitting  tropes  and  figures  ;  the  poets 
swept  floor  and  ceiling  for  Limerick  rhymes  ; 
and  the  Editor,  petulant  and  pompous,  reduced 
the  swelling  verbosity  of  a  contributor  to  the 
tenuity  of  half  a  column  with  impartial  strokes 
of  his  fat  blue  pencil. 

The  theory  of  the  Student  Committee  is  beauti- 
fully expounded  through  some  half-dozen  pages 
in  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of  Procedure  of 
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the  S.R.C.  Much  thought  and  careful  in- 
genuity has  been  bestowed  on  the  task  of  de- 
vising separate  duties  and  responsibilities  for 
each  member  of  the  committee  ;  pure  literature 
claims  a  few,  others  chronicle  the  athletic  feats 
of  their  fellow-students,  to  the  rest  falls  the 
banausic  task  of  regulating  the  financial 
machinery  of  the  magazine,  by  replenishing  the 
ever-diminishing  supply  of  advertisements,  or 
devising  means  whereby  the  circulation  may 
be  increased.  Under  this  theory  each  member  is 
understood  to  keep  a  record  of  the  achievements 
of  his  department ;  all  the  financial  books 
of  the  committee  are  made  up  and  reviewed 
week  by  week  ;  the  Editor  lays  down,  at  each 
successive  meeting,  the  programme  he  proposes 
to  follow  in  the  near  future.  The  framer  of 
all  these  mechanical  rules  and  constitutional 
safeguards  must  have  been  endowed  with  a 
very  beautiful  and  methodical  mind,  wholly 
destitute  of  any  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
especially  at  the  undergraduate  age.  The 
Student  might  be  more  successful  were  it  edited 
and  managed  on  the  lines  so  precisely  laid  down 
in  the  constitution ;  but  students  would  not  be 
students  if  they  willingly  placed  their  necks 
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under  such  a  yoke  as  the  regulations  outlined 
above. 

The  Student  is,  of  course,  as  ephemeral  as  any 
weekly  journal ;  the  events  which  it  relates 
and  the  personages  who  appear  in  its  pages  have 
no  bearing  or  influence  on  the  world  without ; 
their  importance  is  transient  and  lies  more  in 
the  interest  of  the  onlooker  than  in  any  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  subject.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Student  appeals  more  intimately  to  its  own  public 
than  any  other  periodical :  for  it  contains  the 
only  complete  record  extant  of  the  world  in 
which  the  undergraduate  lives  and  moves  and 
has  his  being.  Every  page  of  every  back  number 
of  the  Student  exhales  the  pleasing  aroma  of 
old  associations,  like  the  lingering  smell  of  a 
bowl  of  rose  leaves ;  every  photograph  and 
cartoon  recalls  some  personality  half-forgotten ; 
every  jest  brings  back  to  mind  the  circumstances 
of  its  hatching  :  and  the  whole,  reviewed  by 
him  who  once  had  a  share  in  it,  stirs  strange 
emotions  and  recollections. 

The  S.R.C.  was  called  into  being  twenty- 
three  years  ago  to  fulfil  a  definite  function.  The 
student-life  of  the  University  was  centreless 
and  inarticulate.  A  crying  need  for  some  instru- 
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ment  of  expression  was  manifest ;  social  oppor- 
tunity was  lacking,  and  the  social  instincts  of 
the  students  were  shrivelled,  if,  indeed,  they  had 
ever  been  more  than  mere  seeds  capable  of 
growing  and  bearing  fruit,  but  too  often  lying 
unfertilised  in  an  uncongenial  soil.  The  Council 
met  the  need  for  some  centre  in  student-life, 
and  met  it  in  a  fuller  and  more  ambitious  way 
than  was  looked  for  at  that  moment.  For  it 
initiated  the  movement  which  culminated  in 
the  erection  of  the  University  Union  ;  and  the 
Union,  as  we  shall  see,  has  worthily  fulfilled 
the  social  function  devolved  upon  it  by  the 
Council. 

One  afternoon,  thirty  years  ago,  a  small 
company  of  students  met  in  an  upper  room 
above  the  famous  book-shop,  presently  occupied 
by  Mr  Thin.  Their  purpose  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Students'  Club,  which  in  the  minds 
of  its  founders,  would  offer  a  haven  to  the  lonely 
seeker  after  knowledge  and  a  refuge  from  the 
physical  distress  of  evil  cooking.  No  more 
would  the  toiling  Teufelsdrockh  beat  out  the 
slow  and  mournful  music  of  his  life  in  "  the 
narrowing  and  harrowing  solitude  of  a  Calton 
garret."  No  more  would  the  taciturn  student 
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pass  in  and  out  of  his  University  unbeckoned 
by  the  friendly  hand  of  his  fellow.  The  natural 
reserve,  which  soon  became  almost  unnatural, 
the  unexpansive  mien  of  the  Scot  would  slowly 
vanish  before  the  warm  influence  of  human 
fellowship.  Such  were  the  aspirations  of  the 
founders  of  the  Student  Club.  Nor  were  the 
physical  needs  of  the  student  forgotten.  They 
were  indeed  among  the  strong  incentives  that 
prompted  the  idea  of  a  social  centre  in  the  minds 
of  a  few  men  of  insight. 

Inevitably,  the  event  fell  short  of  the  expecta- 
tion. The  Club  grew  in  numbers,  indeed,  but 
failed — as  the  Union  of  to-day  to  a  lesser  extent 
fails — to  attract  and  to  hold  the  very  men  who 
needed  it  most.  This  failure  apart,  the  success  of 
the  project  showed  how  great  a  need  it  supplied  ; 
and  had  it  failed  to  supply,  even  in  small  measure, 
that  need,  its  institution  would  not  have  been 
vain.  For  the  root  idea  of  the  Students'  Club 
laid  hold  on  the  minds  of  many  interested  in 
the  continued  welfare  and  widening  oppor- 
tunities of  the  Edinburgh  student.  The  same 
idea  found  expression,  in  different  guise,  in  the 
formation  of  the  committee  appointed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Edinburgh  Students'  Societies  in  1883, 
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to  determine  what  part  the  students  should  take 
in  the  Tercentenary  celebrations  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  As  we  have  seen,  this  committee, 
which  was  authorised  to  form  a  permanent 
council  as  guardians  of  the  students'  interests, 
ultimately  became  the  Students'  Representative 
Council.  From  it,  and  from  the  Students'  Club 
of  1876,  the  Union  sprang. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  Union's  history  from  1884  to  the  present 
time.  That  has  been  done,  and  well  done, 
elsewhere.  We  are  concerned  rather  with  the 
Union  as  we  knew,  and  as  we  know  it,  than  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  its  now  successful  history. 
But  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  certain 
pregnant  words  from  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  Lord  President 
Inglis,  at  the  opening  of  the  University  Union 
on  October  21st,  1889:  "If  the  students," 
said  Chancellor  Inglis,  "  could  be  associated 
not  only  in  their  studies  but  also  in  their  social 
hours  and  amusements,  it  would  contribute 
largely  and  usefully  to  their  educating  one 
another,  and,  in  place  of  the  dull  life  of  the 
solitary  student,  there  would  grow  up  a  life  more 
cheerful  and  happy,  a  condition  of  the  highest 
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importance  in  our  educational  view,  because 
the  youthful  mind  is  naturally  joyous  and 
impulsive,  and  whatever  tends  to  unnecessary 
depression  or  sombre  thought  must  impair  its 
elasticity  and  vigour." 

A  generation  ago  the  University  symbolised 
in  the  grey  solidity  of  her  walls  the  character 
of  the  training  she  offered  to  her  children.  She 
instructed  and  fashioned  the  mind,  she  stirred 
the  speculative  intellect  to  great  activity,  she 
applied  an  effective  stimulus  to  industry  and 
character  in  the  persons  of  her  great  teachers. 
No  one  could  deny,  or  remain  insensible  to,  the 
intellectual  power  and  influence  of  such  men  as 
Tait,  Campbell  Fraser,  Masson,  Calderwood,  and 
Sellar.  On  the  side  of  learning  the  University  was 
unsurpassed.  Hinc  lucem  et  pocula  sacra  was 
certainly  true.  But  the  light  was  hard  and  dry 
— a  "  gem-like  flame,"  and  the  cup  uncheering. 
The  University  did  not  heed  the  generous 
enthusiasm  of  her  youth.  She  had  no  concern 
with  that  pulsating  life  that  lies  above  and 
beyond  the  lore  of  books.  So  the  affection 
she  claimed  from  her  alumni  was  austere,  like 
the  greyness  of  her  many-memoried  Quadrangle. 
Each  student,  as  he  passed  in  and  out  of  her  gates, 
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wore  a  sober  aspect.  Few  realised  that  it  was 
great  to  be  alive  in  such  a  place,  for  the  Uni- 
versity evoked  little  sense  of  citizenship.  She 
had  produced  great  men  and  learned  men ; 
she  could  inspire  the  ready  spirit  with  a  sense 
of  her  own  greatness,  and  call  forth  the  lurking 
powers  of  the  few.  For  the  multitude  she  had 
no  compassion.  They  entered  her  gates  and 
underwent  her  training,  unaware  of  the  possi- 
bilities that  lie  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
University  civitas.  They  were  taught  many 
things,  some  of  them  vital,  some  of  them  the 
very  reverse  of  vital.  They  were  shown  the 
great  things  of  the  past  and  remained,  to  a 
large  extent,  untouched  by  the  present.  They 
were  never  taught  the  lessons  of  citizenship, 
and  so  they  passed  out  of  the  University  lacking 
in  wide  views  and  in  public  spirit. 

Now  a  University  is  only  true  to  her  mission 
if  she  blends  the  humanities  with  the  realities. 
Her  gifts  of  learning  and  of  scholarship  are 
incomplete  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  those 
social  opportunities  which  develop  and  expand 
the  individuality.  There  is,  in  scholarship,  no 
divine  agency  whereby  the  initiative  of  man  is 
fostered.  Indeed  scholarship  alone  tends  to 


stunt  the  independent  qualities  of  will  which 
depend  largely  on  action  for  their  development. 
The  University  must  consummate  her  work  in 
the  intellectual  sphere  by  facilitating  human 
development  in  the  sphere  of  action.  This  aim 
is  realisable  only  through  such  agencies  as  the 
Students'  Representative  Council,  the  Union 
and  its  kindred  societies.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  University  is  only  a  teaching  institution, 
and  that  she  has  no  direct  concern  with  anything 
that  lies  beyond  the  didactic  sphere.  We  would 
reply  that  such  a  view  tends  to  narrowness, 
and  would  lead  us  back  to  the  very  defects  of 
former  days  of  which  the  University  is  now 
trying  to  rid  herself. 

The  Union  was  destined  to  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  means  of  that  intercourse  in  the 
social  hours  of  the  student,  so  emphasised  and  so 
singled  out  by  Chancellor  Inglis  as  a  very  life- 
giving  factor  of  University  citizenship.  The 
gaunt  loneliness  of  a  former  day,  unclothed  by 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  free  human  intercourse, 
may  well  have  risen,  spectre-like,  to  the  mind 
of  the  Chancellor  as  he  declared  the  Union  open 
to  its  fortunate  possessors.  For  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  down  the  great  track  of  history 
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when  our  ancient  seat  of  learning  was  nought 
but  a  seat  of  learning,  where  men  drank  in  much 
knowledge  but  little  wisdom,  where  the  teacher 
taught  dead  things  of  the  past,  grimly  unconscious 
of  the  aching  needs  of  the  present :  unconscious 
of  them  perhaps  because  the  student  himself 
hardly  knew  his  own  need  and  hardly  felt  the 
loss  and  waste  of  those  years  whose  birthright 
is  joy  and  strength.  Joyless  indeed  were  the 
years  of  the  college  student  of  yore,  because 
the  belief  and  the  faith  of  his  time  were  joyless. 
And  if  the  student  gained  in  strength  by  reason 
of  the  severity  of  his  trial,  he  also  gained  an 
almost  boorish  taciturnity  and  doggedness  of 
mind,  and  lost  thereby  the  key  to  joy.  Too 
often  he  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
knowledge. 

There  is  a  famous  adage  regarding  the  uses 
of  adversity,  which  is  often  quoted  by  those 
who  extol  the  old  hard  days  of  our  Scottish 
Universities.  We  are  not  disposed  to  contend 
against  that  view ;  but,  we  may  ask  very 
pertinently,  did  the  men  of  those  days  "  see 
life  steadily  and  see  it  whole  ?  "  Did  they, 
through  all  their  austere  labour  and  austerer 
faith,  achieve  that  serenity  and  assurance  which 
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must  follow  good  labour  and  bright  faith  ? 
Did  they  not  miss  that  "  little  more  "  which  is 
the  crowning  stone  of  the  arch  ?  No,  we  are 
told,  for  witness  their  achievement.  Witness 
the  deeply  graven  mark  they  have  left  upon 
the  world.  Such  achievement  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  austerity  of 
their  lives.  Now,  no  one  can  or  will  deny 
their  achievement.  No  one  lives  but  benefits 
in  some  degree  from  their  labour.  But  the 
labour  and  the  achievement  demanded  their 
own  price.  And  the  labourer  had  to  forego 
some  of  that  elasticity  and  vigour,  some  of  those 
joyous  and  impulsive  characteristics  of  the 
youthful  mind,  which  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
served. To  preserve  them  means  no  loss  in 
power,  but  rather  a  husbanding  of  power.  And 
in  this  husbanding  and  fostering  of  the  elastic 
power  of  the  youthful  mind  is  to  be  found  the 
root  idea  of  the  University  Union. 

The  eager  and  receptive  years  of  University 
citizenship  should  remain  eager  and  receptive 
to  the  end.  And  that  this  may  be  so,  there 
should  always  be  two  twin-factors  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  University  on  her  sons.  "  The 
spirit  of  the  place,  the  civitas  to  which  the 
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student  belongs  is  as  important  and  as  far- 
reaching  as  the  humanitas  which  is  the  outcome 
of  the  instruction  he  receives  at  the  feet  of  his 
master."  The  Union  is  the  embodiment  and 
sign  of  the  Edinburgh  civitas.  For,  while  in 
the  older  Universities  of  England  the  collegiate 
life  is  the  pivot  of  the  system,  in  Edinburgh 
the  Union  is  the  magnetic  centre  which  unifies 
the  life  of  the  student. 

This  magnetic  and  unifying  quality  is  no- 
where more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the 
membership  roll  of  the  Union.  There  you  will 
find  all  nationalities  and  all  creeds.  In  the 
reading-rooms  and  smoking-rooms  you  may 
hear  every  kind  of  accent,  from  the  emasculated 
tongue  of  the  English  Public  Schools  to  the 
variously  accented  English  of  the  Indian  and 
the  South  African.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Coronation,  thirty-one  flags  of  the  nationalities 
represented  on  the  membership  roll  were  dis- 
played on  the  walls  of  the  Union.  Such  evidence 
of  cosmopolitanism  may  lead  one  to  ask  whether 
all  these  strange  elements  blend  harmoniously. 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  neither  negative 
nor  affirmative.  There  are  elements  in  that 
international  medley  which  will  never  blend. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  general  effect  is  har- 
monious :  for,  in  the  last  resort,  the  aim  of 
the  Union  is  achieved  in  this  respect,  that 
a  constant  exchange  of  ideas  takes  place. 
Angles  are  rubbed  down,  and  personal  con- 
verse rarely  fails  to  offer  some  tolerable  basis 
of  friendship. 

The  interchange  and  play  of  opinion  and 
criticism,  which  is  more  valuable  than  many 
hoary  precepts,  exercises  a  steady  influence  on 
everyone  in  the  place.  Some  are  more  open 
than  others  to  such  an  influence.  Some  have 
more  fortunate  opportunities  than  others.  But 
none  can  say  that  he  was  sent  away  empty- 
handed  ;  least  of  all  that  chosen  few  who,  by 
the  voice  of  their  fellows,  are  given  entrance 
into  that  sanctum  sanctorum,  the  Committee 
Room.  There  all  the  characteristic  influences 
of  the  Union  are  caught  up  together  and  work, 
by  subtle  compulsion,  their  appointed  changes 
in  the  mind  and  character  of  every  one  who 
enters.  Opinion  and  criticism  alike  play  more 
freely  and  more  accurately  than  in  the  larger 
sphere  beyond  the  sacred  threshold.  For  each 
occupant  of  the  room  enters,  not  as  a  private 
individual,  but,  in  greater  or  lesser  measure, 
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as  a  servant  and  minister  to  his  fellows.  He  is 
thus  open  to  much  criticism  and  appreciation. 
He  is  quickly  appraised.  His  qualities,  good 
and  bad,  bring  him  his  due  meed  of  recognition 
or  disapprobation.  And  if  he  will  only  realise 
it,  the  Committee  Room  is  a  most  searching 
school  for  the  temper.  With  it  all,  he  would 
be  a  sorry  fellow  indeed  who,  after  a  year's 
work  or  more  on  Committee,  in  constant  and 
close  contact  with  the  best  men  of  his  time  as 
a  rule,  did  not  leave  the  Committee  Room  the 
richer  by  one  friendship  or,  at  least,  by  a  greater 
capacity  for  friendly  toleration  of  the  foibles 
of  others. 

Had  your  good  fortune  led  you  into  the  Com- 
mittee Room — the  old  Committee  Room  now 
demolished — on  a  winter's  evening  during  recent 
years,  you  would  have  found  a  small  group  of  men 
seated  round  the  fire  debating  eagerly,  even 
aggressively,  the  Fiscal  Question  or  the  Church 
Question,  or  delivering  judgment  on  some  un- 
fortunate professor.  The  group  might  have 
consisted  of  an  M.B.Ch.B.,  an  M.A.,  a  student  of 
divinity,  a  student  of  engineering,  one  or  two 
medical  and  arts  undergraduates,  and,  perhaps 
the  Treasurer.  And  had  you  chosen  to  remain 
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till  midnight  you  would  not  have  regretted  your 
choice. 

The  occupants  of  that  old  familiar  room  were 
no  longer  new  to  the  University  and  the  Union. 
They  had  all  borne  a  share  in  the  academic, 
social  or  political  life  of  the  University.  Each 
was  looking  forward  with  expectation  and  desire 
to  the  future  that  lay  beyond  the  gates  of  Alma 
Mater.  Each  of  them  was  engaged  in  the  half- 
unconscious  pursuit  of  an  aim,  and  would  at 
times  halt  to  sum  up  the  total  of  his  opportuni- 
ties and  his  experience.  In  such  company, 
stagnation  was  impossible.  Stirred  at  one 
moment  by  the  effort  to  grasp  and  fashion  some 
new  idea,  pricked,  at  another,  by  some  critical 
thrust,  the  mind  was  compelled  not  unwillingly 
to  constant  action.  The  freedom  of  the  debate, 
the  difference  in  character  and  point  of  view  of 
the  debaters,  the  universal  eagerness  and  relent- 
lessness  in  argument,  the  occasional  flashes  of 
fun  and  the  momentary  silences,  exercised  a  most 
compelling  fascination  and  attraction.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  the  memory  of  such  nights  is 
cherished  among  the  most  valued  things  of  the 
University. 

Downstairs,  in  the  smoking-room  or  in  the 
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billiard-room,  the  same  thing  went  on  in  coteries 
and  corners.  There  may  have  been  foolish  talk, 
there  may  have  been  much  uncharitableness ; 
but  there  was  always  great  interest.  For  where- 
ever  men  of  the  student  age,  or  indeed  of  any  age, 
gather  over  a  fire,  with  pipes  well  alight,  and  let 
their  fancy  lead,  the  result  is  worth  observing. 
And  it  may  be  observed  to  great  advantage 
almost  any  night  in  the  Committee  Room  and 
downstairs  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Union. 
For  the  Union  is  the  seventh  Faculty  of  the 
University,  embracing  the  other  six  and  bringing 
together  men  of  different  tempers  and  modes  of 
thought.  The  social  function  of  the  Union  is  its 
raison  d'etre,  and  consequently  bulks  most 
largely  in  the  minds  of  its  members.  It  supplies 
a  genial  centre,  not  unlike  a  home,  to  many  whose 
lives  would  otherwise  run  along  the  monotonous 
groove  of  existence  in  lodgings.  By  its  aid  men 
gain  knowledge  of  their  fellow-men  and  find  their 
own  level.  Through  it,  they  are  enabled  to  flee 
from  themselves  and  become  more  open  and 
less  introspective.  By  it,  the  work  of  the 
University  is  rounded  and  completed. 

Outward  symbols  of  this  social  quality  are  not 
far  to  seek.    The  thronged  vestibule,  the  dining- 
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hall  at  mid-day  and  the  conversation  and  smok- 
ing-room just  after  lunch,  are  living  pictures  of 
it.  House  luncheons  and  dinners  are  of  common 
occurrence.  In  recent  years,  the  Union  has 
entertained  the  Premiers  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  half-a-dozen  Cabinet  Ministers  and  an 
American  Ambassador.  The  luncheon  in  honour 
of  the  Colonial  Premiers  will  not  easily  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  organised  it.  For  it  was 
the  occasion  of  the  utter  rout  and  discomfiture 
of  the  City  Fathers,  who  were  consumed  with  a 
desire  to  entertain  the  colonial  guests  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Coronation.  The  Union  also 
determined  to  have  them.  The  Council  had 
secured  some  of  the  Premiers,  the  Union  had  the 
rest.  Neither  would  rest  satisfied  without  the 
whole  number.  A  duel,  by  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, ensued  between  the  Council  Chambers 
and  Park  Place.  In  the  end  the  Union  triumphed 
in  virtue  of  its  superior  claim  and  by  the  strategic 
skill  of  the  then  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer. 
The  Colonial  Premiers,  in  a  body,  lunched  in  the 
Debating  Hall  of  the  Union  as  a  fitting  termina- 
tion to  the  ceremony  of  their  laureation  by  the 
University. 

One  other  occasion  of  a  similar  kind  may  be 


recalled.  In  July  1904,  John  Morley  and  S.  H. 
Butcher  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  in  the  M'Ewan  Hall,  and  were  subse- 
quently entertained  to  luncheon  by  the  Union. 
Those  who  were  present  at  that  altogether 
memorable  luncheon  will  long  retain  the  twin 
impression  made  by  these  two  striking  figures. 
Mr  Morley  discoursed  broadly  upon  "  Love  of 
Truth  "  as  at  once  the  foundation  stone  and  the 
coping  stone  of  the  edifice  of  greatness.  The 
speech  was  supremely  typical  of  that  honesty  of 
thought  and  purpose  which  has  ever  been 
associated  with  the  speaker's  name.  Professor 
Butcher  dealt  more  closely  with  living  human 
affairs.  Taking  the  Union  as  his  theme,  he  gave 
an  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  its  work  and  its 
aims,  closing  with  the  following  words  : — "  The 
ideal  of  the  Union  as  it  existed  in  the  minds  of  its 
founders,  and  as  it  still  exists  in  our  own  minds, 
is  that  it  should  be  the  focus  of  the  collective  life 
of  the  students — the  centre  of  every  social 
interest  and  every  intellectual  activity ;  the 
meeting-place  of  all  faculties  and  all  societies  ; 
the  arena  of  debating  and  discussion,  where 
young  orators  may  display  their  powers  of 
speech  and  prepare  themselves  for  the  world 
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.  .  .  Speaking  generally,  our  idea  is  to  perfect 
the  Union  as  an  instrument  of  social  intercourse 
and  of  human  fellowship,  to  bring  into  it  a 
greater  diversity  of  elements,  to  add  everything 
that  can  enrich  and  invigorate  the  young  life  of 
its  members,  that  can  relieve  the  monotony  of 
toil,  and  that  can  dignify  amusement,  and  so 
contribute  to  the  refined  enjoyment  of  all 
students  during  their  University  career." 


VII 

**• 

THE  debating  societies  of  the  University,  associ- 
ated and  unassociated,  are,  in  many  respects,  a 
training  ground  for  that  larger  arena,  the  Debat- 
ing Hall  of  the  Union.  A  society  debate  lacks 
the  formidable  parliamentary  formality  of  a 
Union  debate,  and  therefore  offers  a  more  con- 
genial sphere  for  the  maiden  efforts  of  the 
faltering  speaker.  Its  whole  atmosphere  is  en- 
closed and  familiar  ;  it  seems  to  invite  even  the 
most  bashful  to  add  his  modest  argument  to  the 
general  stock  ;  and  thus  it  rarely  fails  to  foster 
any  seeds  of  oratory  that  may  be  latent  in  the 
members  of  the  society.  For  the  most  part,  the 
audience  is  tolerant  and  friendly,  probably 
known  to  the  trembling  novice,  and  therefore 
gently  stimulant.  He  discovers  that  his  most 
formidable  obstacle  is  his  own  timidity ;  he 
cannot  long  experience  any  feeling  of  hostility 
in  those  he  is  addressing.  They  know  that  he 
lacks  experience  and  assurance  :  they  are  inter- 
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ested  in  him  as  a  new  acquisition  to  the  society 
and  a  possible  adornment  in  days  to  come  ;  and 
they  display  an  indulgent  leniency  which  is 
encouraging  without  being  offensively  patron- 
ising. There  is  moreover,  a  certain  compulsory 
quality  in  the  membership  of  any  debating 
society.  No  member,  be  he  never  so  young  or 
inarticulate,  may  remain  absolutely  silent. 
For  in  the  constitution  of  most  societies  there  is 
an  altogether  salutary  rule  that  new  members 
must  come  forward,  like  the  wolf-cubs  in  the 
Jungle-book,  during  their  first  year  and  show 
themselves  before  a  critical  but  sympathetic 
audience. 

In  the  Union,  the  whole  aspect  of  debate  is 
altered ;  the  familiarity  of  the  debating  society 
is  replaced  by  a  somewhat  incalculable  vastness, 
a  sense  of  strangeness  in  the  surroundings,  and 
of  something  formidably  critical  in  the  audience 
which  sends  a  chill  to  the  heart  of  the  maiden 
speaker.  He  is  at  a  loss  to  find  his  bearings  ; 
and  if  he  launches  out  on  the  sea  of  debate  he 
does  so  quaking,  not  knowing  where  his  first, 
rash  voyage  may  end.  Rarely,  however,  does 
such  a  one  suffer  shipwreck  in  the  Union.  With 
a  curious  mingling  of  diffidence  and  temerity 
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he  succeeds  in  his  endeavour  to  say  something 
and  sits  down  again  wondering  what  kindly 
guardian  spirit  steered  him  through.  For  the 
more  hardened  and  experienced  debater,  a  Union 
debate  is  a  challenge.  The  critical  attitude  of 
the  House  stirs  in  him  the  desire  for  combat ; 
the  open  attacks  of  the  opposition,  and  the 
genuine,  though  not  too  vociferous,  support  of 
his  own  party  both  spur  him  into  the  fray  ;  and 
his  ambition  clinches  the  appeal. 

On  the  eve  of  a  debate  on  the  time-honoured 
motion,  "  That  the  present  Government  is  un- 
worthy of  the  confidence  of  the  country,"  the 
Committee  Room  of  the  Union  is  peopled  with 
nervous  men  in  evening  dress,  each  protesting 
that  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  going  to  say, 
each  ashamed  of  his  own  nervousness  and 
endeavouring  to  conceal  it  by  fitful  jesting.  The 
President,  serene  in  the  immunity  of  his  office, 
moves  about  jeering  at  the  perturbation  of  the 
debaters  ;  the  Clerk  of  the  House  prepares  the 
Orders  of  the  Day  ;  and  the  foolish  virgins  take 
a  last  hasty  glance  at  their  elaborate  notes,  or 
vainly  endeavour  to  recall  some  magniloquent 
phrase  which  shall  complete  the  crash  of  a 
peroration.  The  clock  strikes  eight,  and  the 
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procession  of  orators  wends  its  way  up  the  spiral 
stairs,  halts  for  a  few  moments  of  suspense  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Debating  Hall,  and  then  files  into 
the  arena.  The  House  is  constituted,  the  Clerk 
reads  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  and  the  Speaker  calls 
upon  the  leader  for  the  motion  to  open  the 
debate. 

The  speaker  rises,  and,  as  he  confronts  the  sea 
of  faces  before  him  or  glances  at  the  well-filled 
gallery  above,  his  mind  is  stirred  with  various  and 
conflicting  emotions.  Though  no  longer  a  novice, 
he  betrays  a  certain  restiveness  which,  while  not 
marked  enough  to  disconcert  himself  or  his 
audience,  attracts  their  attention.  It  is  a 
notable  fact  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  most 
effective  speakers  were  those  who  were  never 
wholly  free  from  nervousness,  though  they  may 
never  have  betrayed  it  by  awkwardness  of 
demeanour  or  phrase.  For  nervousness  is  a  fine 
corrective  :  it  puts  the  speaker  on  his  mettle  and 
compels  him  to  concentrate  his  whole  mind  on  the 
matter  and  the  form  of  his  speech.  It  adds  a 
touch  of  humanity  to  his  utterance  which  gives 
it  a  more  intimate  appeal  to  his  hearers  than  the 
most  faultless  argument  can  do  alone.  This 
emotional  quality  is  not  the  trembling  of  in- 
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experience  nor  yet  the  awkwardness  of  one 
unaccustomed  to  contact  with  his  fellows.  It 
is  rather  the  movement  of  a  growing  mind  not 
very  sure  of  itself,  still  less  sure  of  the  impression 
it  creates  in  the  minds  of  others,  but  absolutely 
sure  of  its  right  to  be  heard. 

The  debate  calls  forth  orators  of  very  various 
talents.  A  tall  youth,  with  black  hair  and  pale 
face,  pours  forth  a  stream  of  loudly-applauded 
platitudes.  Another  repeats  the  platitudes,  and 
is  not  applauded.  A  more  practical  debater 
deals  in  realities  and  adduces  facts,  as  "  chiels 
that  winna  ding,"  which  his  opponent  promptly 
proceeds  to  "  ding  into  blads."  The  man  of 
law  subjects  the  argument  of  gentlemen  opposite 
to  a  cold  and  pitiless  analysis,  and  is  heard  in 
silence  by  the  House  which  appreciates  good 
criticism.  So  the  debate  proceeds  to  its  close. 
The  House  divides  and  reassembles  to  hear  its 
own  verdict,  which  is  received  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  or  depression,  as  the  case  may  be,  as 
if  the  life  of  the  Government  at  Westminster 
hung  on  the  issue. 

A  thoughtful  observer  could  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  certain  aspects  of  a  Union  Debate. 
First  among  these  would  be  the  oratorical  quality 
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of  the  foremost  speakers.  For,  during  the  years 
treated  of  in  this  book,  the  debating  talent  of 
the  University  was  very  remarkable  and  com- 
pared more  than  favourably  with  that  of  any 
University  in  the  three  kingdoms.  There  were 
displayed  a  degree  of  political  knowledge,  a  grasp 
of  the  guiding  principles  of  debate,  and  a  power 
of  expression  that  would  have  done  honour  to 
any  deliberative  assembly.  And  there  was  great 
earnestness  in  each  party.  Politics  was  not 
merely  a  game  to  be  played  for  the  sake  of  the 
game  :  it  was  a  serious  business  which  demanded 
constant  application.  A  French  observer,  after 
hearing  a  debate  in  the  Union  and  a  discussion  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Student's  Representative 
Council,  said,  "  But  it  is  remarkable :  these 
fellows  are  more  interested  in  the  subject  they 
are  talking  about  than  in  the  effect  they  them- 
selves are  creating.  With  us  it  would  be 
different." 

There  is  no  small  measure  of  truth  in  the 
Frenchman's  words.  For,  though  interest  in 
politics  was  by  no  means  universal,  and  knowledge 
of  politics  still  less  so,  those  who  engaged  in 
political  debate  displayed  real  intelligence  and 
knowledge.  The  advocacy  of  different  policies, 
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both  in  the  sphere  of  politics  and  in  the  more 
immediate  sphere  of  Council  and  Union  business, 
called  forth  the  energies  of  the  public-spirited 
student  in  no  mean  degree.  Men  would  spend 
hours  in  constitution-framing  or  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  some  scheme  of  administrative  reform, 
from  mere  love  of  the  work.  They  would  labour 
far  into  the  night  in  some  committee-room  in  the 
Union,  to  ensure  the  success  of  some  function  or 
make  the  Student  more  readable.  A  vast  deal  of 
unselfish  labour  was  accomplished  by  many  men 
at  the  University,  simply  for  the  sake  of  the 
University  and  its  alumni.  There  could  be  no 
question  of  remuneration ;  frequently  there  was 
but  a  meagre  measure  of  recognition  given  to  the 
work  by  the  students  themselves. 

The  political  Associations  of  the  University 
illustrate  this  feature  in  a  marked  fashion. 
Besides  furnishing  speakers  for  the  political 
debates  in  the  Union,  they  organise  the  election 
of  the  Lord  Rector.  They  are  not  deeply  con- 
cerned with  questions  of  public  policy ;  they 
follow  men  rather  than  advocate  measures, 
simply  because  their  appointed  work  has  no 
bearing  on  the  larger  world  of  politics  and  is 
restricted  to  the  selection  of  some  politician  of 
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light  and  leading  as  their  candidate  for  the  Lord 
Rectorship.  The  triennial  approach  of  that 
great  political  event,  the  Rectorial  election,  is 
the  sign  for  a  great  renewal  of  activity  within  the 
Associations.  Committees  are  formed,  election 
rooms  rented  from  some  reluctant  landlord,  from 
whose  mind  memories  of  devastation  wrought 
three  years  before  have  not  wholly  faded,  and 
political  literature  with  a  more  or  less  sharp  and 
personal  edge  is  prepared.  The  fight  lasts  rather 
more  than  fifteen  days  ;  opening  quietly  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  extending  and  growing 
intenser  as  the  days  pass,  full  of  incident  and 
entertainment,  boisterously  humorous,  and  cul- 
minating in  that  fierce  struggle,  "  the  Battle  of 
the  Standard,"  in  the  Old  Quadrangle  on  the 
polling  day.  On  one  occasion,  a  rubicund 
gentleman  who  held  office  in  the  Union  and  the 
Liberal  Association,  was  summoned  from  his 
slumbers  by  the  news  that  the  Liberal  election 
rooms  were  being  wrecked.  Armed  with  an  axe, 
he  strode  across  the  Meadows  in  the  silent  night 
only  to  find  the  rooms  dark  and  quiet.  Suspect- 
ing the  silence,  he  raised  his  axe  and  dealt  blow 
on  blow  at  the  bolted  door,  which  at  length  gave 
way.  The  valiant  man  passed  in  and  sat  down 
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with  a  humiliating  sense  that  someone  had  been 
"  pulling  his  leg."  For  the  only  attack  per- 
petrated on  the  Liberal  Rooms  that  night  was  his 
own.  On  other  occasions  a  vast  host  of  Tories 
would  surge  up  College  Street  to  the  assault,  only 
to  be  beaten  back  by  volleys  of  peas,  meal,  chair 
legs,  bottles,  and,  more  effective  than  all  these — 
water.  It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that 
even  a  small  garden  hose  will  damp  the  ardour 
of  a  great  throng  and  turn  them  from  evil 
purposes. 

Attempts  were  made  to  hold  meetings  in  the 
Operetta  House ;  and  prominent  politicians 
consented  to  address  the  constituents  of  the 
University,  in  support  of  one  or  other  of  the  two 
candidates.  These  meetings  were  made  the 
occasion  of  an  organised  pandemonium.  Volleys 
of  peas,  beans,  eggs,  and  carrots,  swept  the 
platform.  A  dead  cat  narrowly  missed  a  pro- 
minent Unionist  politician,  who  is  now  one  of  the 
Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice  ;  a  turnip  just 
failed  to  annihilate  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  present  Cabinet,  and  shafts  of 
water  from  squirts  and  syringes  effectively 
cleared  the  area  of  the  theatre.  The  gallery  was 
master  of  the  situation,  but  it  so  abused  its 
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freedom  that,  by  common  consent,  the  practice  of 
holding  meetings  during  the  Rectorial  election 
was  given  up.  A  moment's  consideration,  in 
cold  blood,  of  the  unruly  antics  of  the  under- 
graduate during  the  Rectorial  election,  and 
especially  his  treatment  of  prominent  public  men 
at  the  Operetta  House  meetings,  is  apt  to  make 
one  blush.  It  is,  however,  only  part  and  parcel 
of  the  tradition  which  prescribes  pandemonium 
as  the  concomitant  of  politics  in  the  University, 
and  which  is  finely  and  adequately  illustrated 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Standard. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  poll,  the  party  in 
power  marches  into  the  Quadrangle  in  solid 
phalanx,  headed  by  a  standard-bearer  carrying 
a  large  flag.  The  flag  is  planted  against  the 
temporary  scaffolding  that  shields  the  Brewster 
statue  from  injury.  Its  owners  gather  round  in 
dense  array  and  await  the  onslaught  of  the 
opposition,  which  is  never  long  delayed.  The 
battle  joins ;  an  indescribable  melee  ensues ; 
fierce  fighting  takes  place  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  flag,  while,  round  about 
and  all  over  the  Quadrangle,  active  skirmishers 
exchange  deadly  volleys  of  peasemeal,  which 
finds  its  way  into  the  eyes,  ears,  noses,  mouths  of 
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the  combatants.  The  stately  walls  look  down 
on  an  extraordinary  spectacle  :  a  dense  heaving 
throng  at  the  west  end  opens  and  closes  as  the 
besiegers  retire  and  return  to  the  attack  ;  the 
air  is  thick  with  noises  and  party  colours  and 
peasemeal.  The  belated  voter  must  do  hard 
battle  for  his  convictions,  if  he  wishes  to  register 
his  vote  ;  for  no  one  can  hope  to  pass  unscathed 
into  any  of  the  polling-booths  after  11  o'clock. 
There  is  something  heroic  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
ponderous  medallist  and  first- class  honours  man 
dealing  lusty  thwacks  upon  his  foes,  with  a 
stocking  stuffed  with  other  garments — no  in- 
effective weapon — or  struggling  through  the 
crowd  to  wash  his  blinded  eyes  free  from  the 
deadly  peasemeal. 

At  length  the  poll  is  declared,  amid  delirious 
howls  of  joy  from  the  victorious  party,  and  a 
savage  undertone  of  groans  from  the  vanquished 
sullenly  determined  on  reprisals.  The  broad 
card,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  candidates, 
and  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each,  is  lowered 
slowly  from  the  south-eastern  balcony  till  it 
reaches  a  forest  of  grimy  hands,  and  is  rent  in  a 
thousand  pieces — the  fragments  being  borne 
away  in  triumph  to  be  religiously  preserved  as 
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mementoes  of  the  great  occasion.  The  victors 
fall  into  line  in  marching  order,  pass  hooting  with 
delight  down  the  steep  causeway  under  the  dome, 
and  stride  down  the  Bridges  to  Princes  Street  and 
the  West  End,  proclaiming  to  all  the  world  the 
triumph  of  their  colours. 

Political  controversy,  then,  affects  the  Uni- 
versity in  two  ways.  The  student  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  a  forward-looker,  with  his  eyes 
upon  the  larger  businesses  of  life,  into  which  he 
is  preparing  to  plunge  ;  his  interest  in  politics, 
therefore,  is  guided  by  the  desire  for  practice  in 
dealing  with  national  questions,  in  which  some 
day  he  is  to  have  a  vote  and  a  voice.  To  find  out 
the  main  arguments,  to  choose  a  party,  and 
become  familiar  with  its  doctrines  ;  to  get  in 
touch,  if  it  may  be,  with  political  leaders,  and  see 
a  little  of  the  inner  workings  of  political  business 
— these  are  the  aims  of  the  student  politician. 
But  this  seriousness,  which  is  shared  alike  by  the 
administrator  in  embryo,  and  by  the  man  who 
will  never  be  more  than  a  voiceless  constituent, 
is  joined  to  another  spirit,  native  also  to  the 
circumstances  of  a  University.  For  this  drama 
of  academic  politics,  while  it  touches  serious 

issues  of  the  present  and  has  large  influence  upon 
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the  future,  is  but  a  comedy  after  all.  In  itself, 
it  is  played  to  an  end  that  is  divorced  from  any 
effect  upon  the  country's  government,  and  the 
last  scene,  therefore,  of  each  successive  per- 
formance— at  Rectorial  Elections — is  becomingly 
boisterous. 

These  outbursts  of  political  activity  are  not, 
indeed,  the  only  occasions  for  Torchlight  Pro- 
cessions :  other  seasons  of  the  student's  calendar 
are  celebrated  in  this  fashion.  But  the  present 
is  a  fitting  place  to  speak  of  them,  and  try  to 
describe  something  of  the  spectacles  and  humours 
which  belong  to  them. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  antiquities 
of  the  Torchlight,  nor  inquire  into  its  continental 
or  other  origin.  During  the  last  few  academic 
generations,  since  student  life  has  grown  to  be 
more  of  a  polity  and  less  of  a  mere  aggregate  of 
individuals,  it  has  become  an  elaborate,  pre- 
concerted function.  In  the  old  days,  not  very 
long  passed  away,  the  student  merely  donned  his 
oldest  garments,  inside-out  perhaps,  applied  a 
little  burnt  cork  to  his  visage,  and  procured  a 
torch  from  the  supply  which  sprang  up  hap- 
hazard to  meet  the  demand.  Now  he  prepares 
a  costume,  more  or  less  significant,  frequently 
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feminine,  and  dresses  for  his  part  with  much 
thoughtful  extravagance.  His  torch,  too,  is 
issued  to  him  under  the  regulations  of  the  S.R.C., 
and  with  it  goes  a  ticket  without  which  no 
masquerader  may  enter  the  Quadrangle.  All 
things  are  done  decently  and  in  a  disorder  which 
is  carefully  ordered  by  those  Lords  of  Misrule, 
the  Conveners  of  the  Amusements  Committee  : 
and  for  this  one  occasion,  the  sacrosanct  pre- 
cincts of  the  old  Quadrangle  are  invaded  by 
a  force  of  policemen,  for  the  festival  takes 
place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chief  Constable 
himself. 

Our  bedizened  torchbearer  then  sallies  forth 
into  the  lighted  streets,  and  makes  the  best  of 
his  way  down  to  the  muster — with  furtive  en- 
deavours to  escape  public  notice,  if  he  be  alone  ; 
but  if  he  fall  in  with  a  few  acquaintances  not  less 
conspicuous  than  himself,  they  go  boldly  and 
merrily,  arm  in  arm,  with  an  escort  of  derisive 
street  boys.  Round  the  gates  the  crowd  is 
thick,  and  already  the  police  are  out  to  keep 
the  procession's  way  open.  Inside,  as  the 
Quadrangle  fills,  at  first  only  the  mild  and  steady 
lamps  shine  dimly  upon  a  vague  throng.  Round 
the  terrace  groups  of  laughing  spectators  scan 
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the  passing  faces,  and  bold  youths,  secure  in 
their  disguise,  are  loudly  witty  at  the  expense 
of  unrecognising  friends.  Right  and  left  are 
ranged  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  to  them 
indeed  no  small  gratitude  is  owing  for  their 
good  humour  and  forbearance.  You  may  see 
a  stalwart  man  in  blue  patiently  enduring  the 
somewhat  violent  caresses  of  a  pair  of  six-foot 
ladies,  flamboyant  in  rouge  and  flaxen  wigs  ; 
or  a  gay  pierrot  going  down  the  line  to  knock 
each  man's  helmet  over  his  eyes  ;  or,  as  the 
ranks  begin  to  move,  an  amateur  constable, 
with  blushing  nose  and  fiery  whiskers,  marching 
step  for  step  with  his  professional  brethren, 
only  to  break  away  ever  and  anon  with  very 
unpoliceman-like  haste  and  howls. 

As  the  hour  of  eight  approaches,  torch  after 
torch  flares  out,  and  the  walls  look  down  on  a 
lurid  Pandemonium.  The  red  and  smoky  glare 
lights  up  strange  forms  moving  in  an  endless 
variety  of  groups,  a  Saturnalia  of  the  Under- 
world only  to  be  pourtrayed  by  the  pencil  of 
a  Rembrandt  or  a  Dore.  It  is  a  will-o'-the- 
wisps'  carnival,  inspired  by  Puck  himself,  or 
whatever  fantastic  sprite  presides  over  rejoicing 
youth.  Even  the  soberest  medal-winner  will 
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go  riotously  mad  in  such  a  festival,  and  lend  a 
lusty  voice  and  capering  limbs  to  the  disorder. 
Contrast  is  furnished  by  the  grave  buildings, 
and  the  long  lines  of  constables,  while  the  many- 
coloured  crew  careers  in  and  out  between  their 
steady  ranks. 

Slowly  the  procession  is  formed,  in  row  after 
row  of  torchbearers  :  nor  does  this  triumph 
lack  its  triumphal  chariots.  Here  and  there 
a  crowded  lorry,  gay  with  flags,  is  eminent  among 
the  pedestrians  ;  and  we  have  seen  a  bearded 
Greek  priest  riding  side  by  side  with  an  English 
yokel  on  a  motor  car,  while  Little  Boy  Blue 
from  some  Gilbertian  Arcady  pumped  assidu- 
ously upon  the  blaring  motor  horn.  It  is  thrilling 
enough,  as  the  great  gates  open  to  the  South 
Bridge,  and  your  lorry  goes  lurching  down  the 
steep  causeway,  and  the  torchlight  glares  in  the 
faces  of  the  seething  crowd  outside,  kept  back 
by  constables  from  a  narrow  strip  in  the  middle 
of  the  street.  Various  melodies  burst  forth, 
the  strains  of  Adeste  Fideles  battling  with  the 
latest  music  hall  ditty.  Your  torch  of  tow 
and  bitumen  burns  furiously,  and  the  melting 
substance  runs  down  on  your  hands.  Many  a 
careful  complexion  is  besprent  with  soot,  many 
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a  wig  charred  by  the  flying  sparks.  Here  a 
round-bellied  friar  steps  arm  in  arm  with  a 
villainous  Mephistopheles,  who  flourishes  a 
bladder  at  the  end  of  his  wand  in  the  faces  of 
the  crowd  :  here  a  trim  nurse,  clay  pipe  in  mouth, 
waltzes  along  solemnly  with  an  Iroquois  saga- 
more :  a  snowy  whirl  of  petticoats,  a  tenor 
shriek,  and  a  capacious  Gibson  girl  goes  by  on 
the  shoulders  of  Captain  Kettle  and  a  white- 
bearded  parson.  Negroes,  sheeted  corpses, 
clowns,  French  cooks,  living  skeletons,  mandarins 
swing  past  in  bewildering  confusion. 

Right  and  left  the  crowd  surges  along  between 
towering  cliffs  of  houses,  their  windows  full  of 
faces.  The  route  lies  down  the  Bridges,  high 
over  the  old  Nor'  Loch,  along  the  whole  spacious 
length  of  Princes  Street ;  then  into  the  aristo- 
cratic West  End  squares — and  here  a  professor 
or  two  will  be  called  from  his  dinner  table  to 
receive  a  rollicking  serenade — along  George 
Street,  wakened  from  its  wonted  quiet,  and  finally 
up  the  Mound  and  the  Lawnmarket  to  the  Castle 
Esplanade. 

Here  at  last  torch- ends  are  flung  blazing  into 
a  heap,  and  round  the  fire  and  round  it  and  over 
wheel  the  wild  figures  :  hands  join  in  a  great 


circle,  and  the  groups  range  up  to  give  three 
cheers  for  the  Lord  Rector  and  whatever  others 
may  be  heroes  for  the  occasion :  then  Auld 
Lang  Syne  rings  out  upon  the  night,  a  steady, 
hilarious  chorus,  up  to  the  gates  of  the  ancient 
citadel,  across  the  dark  esplanade,  out  over  the 
lighted  city  far  below  :  then  God  Save  the  King 
— and  then  a  compact  rush  for  the  Lawnmarket. 
For  now  the  crowds  are  loosed  from  their  barri- 
cades, and  masquers  must  keep  together  down 
the  long  steep  street. 

So  the  pageant  disperses,  north  and  south, 
in  flying  streaks  of  colour  like  the  last  wind-rent 
streamers  of  a  tempestuous  sunset ;  threading 
in  twos  and  threes  among  the  sombre  masses 
of  people,  with  laughter  and  much  tootling  of 
trumpets.  For  a  last  touch  of  incongruity, 
try  the  Union  Billiard-room  about  10.30  ;  where 
you  may  find  a  stalwart  Newhaven  fishwife 
absorbing  beer  and  conceding  twenty  in  the 
hundred  to  the  Brooks'  Soap  Monkey,  whose 
once  snowy  shirt-front  has  been  sadly  marred 
by  smoke  and  the  caresses  of  grimy  fingers. 

There  have  been  those  of  the  extra- academic 
world  who  have  asked  one  in  amazement,  "  how 
you  intellectual  college  men  can  find  it  amusing 


to  make  such  wild  fools  of  yourselves."  To  such 
critics  we  have  no  answer — no  answer  is  possible, 
and  the  attempt  to  make  one  would  be  inept. 
Horace,  indeed,  had  the  right  of  it  when  he  sang 
Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco  ;  nor  do  we  envy  those 
who  can  find  no  place  in  student-life  for  such 
pleasant  madness.  But  why  apologise  ?  Any- 
one who  knows  the  Scottish  Universities  from 
within  understands  that  strange  mixture  of  law 
and  licence,  of  work  and  boisterous  play,  which 
makes  their  life  what  it  is  :  and  for  the  nonce 
we  will  disable  the  judgment  of  those  who  are 
without — the  "  profane  crowd  "  who  have  never 
burnt  their  immaculate  fingers  with  a  melting 
torch.  This  is  our  game,  and  if  the  world  should 
disapprove,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  world 
say  we. 
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VIII 

A  MEDITATIVE  observer,  looking  into  the  current 
of  University  life,  might  pursue  the  metaphor, 
and  speak  of  this  river  whose  waters,  year  after 
year,  flow  past  and  return  no  more ;  yet  the 
river  remains  the  same.  We  have  here,  indeed, 
plainly  revealed  to  the  melancholy  eye,  one  of 
those  contradictions  between  reality  and  appear- 
ance which  run  through  human  affairs,  and 
are  sources  either  of  pathos  or  of  admiration, 
according  to  the  mood  of  the  observer.  As  a 
man  mixes  with  his  friends  in  the  interests  of 
that  life,  he  has  a  sense  of  permanence.  He 
himself  grows  older  in  standing,  and  the  prospects 
of  his  career  define  themselves.  He  is  moving 
towards  the  end,  not  without  eager  wishes  for 
a  time  when  examinations  will  be  things  of  the 
past,  and  himself  released  from  the  status 
pupillaris  and  launched  upon  his  life-work. 

But  year  after  year  he  comes  back  to  the  Old 
Quadrangle,  and  finds  his  contemporaries  still 
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there.  He  and  they  have  struck  some  roots  of 
affection  in  its  soil,  for  it  has  been  the  birth- 
place of  many  thoughts.  Some  day  they  will 
look  back  to  all  this,  when  the  kindly  mists  of 
time  have  softened  the  less  pleasant  experiences, 
and  only  the  good  days  and  nights  remain  in 
memory — when  they  can  say,  in  Dr  Walter 
Smith's  words, 

"  We  jotted  down  in  pregnant  notes 
The  sum  of  all  the  after  years." 

But  that  day  is  still  in  the  undreamed  of  future. 
Each  man  is  still  absorbed  in  the  present,  and 
the  swift  weeks  pass  uncounted.  Those  who 
went  before  him,  whom  in  his  first  year  he  looked 
upon  with  reverence  as  his  seniors,  have  gone 
out  into  the  world  :  but  others,  and  he  among 
them,  have  succeeded  to  their  places  in  the  front 
ranks  of  studentdom,  and  still  the  University 
is  the  same.  He  has  patronised  freshmen  in 
his  second  year,  and  smiled  as  a  third  year's 
man  at  that  same  patronage.  He  has  begun  to 
understand  his  University,  and  his  own  part 
in  her  seems  an  enduring  one. 

Then  comes  the  end,  which  he  has  long  ex- 
pected and  yet  never  realised.  One  day  he 
receives  from  the  Matriculation  Office  the  last 
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certificate  necessary  for  his  Mastership  of  Arts. 
The  past  few  days  have  been  full  of  examinations  : 
he  has  jested  nervously  with  his  fellow- sufferers 
round  the  dread  portals  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  Quad,  and  sat  writing  through  the  swift, 
frenzied  hours  inside.  Then  in  an  anxious 
interval  he  has  haunted  the  terrace  waiting  for 
the  results,  or  played  a  game  or  two  of  indifferent 
golf,  or  fled  with  rod  and  creel  to  forget  his 
suspense  by  some  riverside  in  the  bleak  spring 
sunshine.  And  now  it  is  all  over,  and  Gradua- 
tion Day  is  distant  less  than  a  week. 

He  celebrates  the  occasion  fittingly ;  pays 
his  pound  and  is  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  the 
General  Council ;  besieges  the  clerks  for  extra 
tickets  for  the  ceremony ;  hires  a  gown  and  hood ; 
makes  appointment  with  a  photographer  for 
the  inevitable  picture  of  his  robes  and  himself ; 
and  gathers  up  his  books  and  household  gods 
for  a  last  removal  from  the  old  "  digs."  His 
relatives  arrive,  and  are  conducted  once  more 
round  the  University  and  its  tributary  institu- 
tions, by  a  guide  upon  whose  shoulders  the 
white  hood  already  hangs  in  fancy. 

But  this  conscious  pride  is  mingled  with  a 
nascent  regret.  For  there  has  arisen  in  him 
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the  knowledge  that  this  permanence  which  he 
has  felt  throughout  his  course  is  only  appearance 
after  all.  He  is  a  member  of  a  generation  that 
is  passing,  and  in  a  few  years  no  trace  of  it  will 
remain,  save  some  names  on  unread  lists,  and 
a  few,  more  fortunate,  blazoned  on  class-room 
walls. 

And  yet  the  discovery  of  this,  the  contra- 
diction which  lies  at  the  heart  of  University 
life,  is  no  morbid  feeling.  Generation  succeeds 
generation  in  an  unbroken  stream.  The  in- 
dividual is  little,  and  it  is  well  for  him  thus  to 
realise  it,  lest  he  be  overcome  by  the  dignity  of 
the  two  letters  which  henceforth  he  may  set 
after  his  name.  But  with  this  humbling  e£- 
perience  there  should  come  also  the  sense  of  his 
part  in  the  University — a  thing  worthy  of  un- 
selfish pride.  Self-admiring  sentiment  is  not 
to  be  countenanced  in  a  Scotsman,  even  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this  ;  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
these  days  generate  must  be  transferred  to  the 
place  and  the  institution.  A  prospective 
graduate  will  not  confess  to  feeling  serious 
about  himself  and  his  future  :  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  indulge  in  a  harmless  retrospection, 
and  to  admit  —  with  such  humour  as  he  can 
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command — that  the  exercise  is  profitable   and 
stimulating. 

This  sense  runs  like  an  undercurrent  through 
the  business  of  the  last  great  day.  He  break- 
fasts in  a  dress  suit,  which  causes  a  curious 
feeling  of  having  been  up  all  night  since  the 
Principal's  reception.  The  morning  is  probably 
one  of  rain  or  snow,  certainly  of  wind — for 
Edinburgh  commonly  puts  on  one  of  her  chill 
and  boisterous  moods  for  Graduation  Days  in 
spring.  In  the  subterranean  passages  of  the 
M'Ewan  Hall  he  assumes  his  robes  and  writes 
his  last  signature  in  the  University's  books. 
Then  he  seeks  his  numbered  seat  in  the  great 
building,  filled  with  the  rustle  of  dresses  and  a 
subdued  hum  of  conversation,  as  the  ladies  in 
the  crowded,  many- coloured  galleries  pick  out 
their  sons  and  brothers  and  friends  among  the 
graduands.  The  organ  thunders  to  the  roof, 
awaking  the  echoes  that  have  their  haunt 
among  the  pillars  ;  and  this  great  volume  of 
sound,  rolling  in  the  lofty  spaces,  has  a  pecu- 
liarly fitting  magnificence  for  the  grave  occasion. 

Some  minutes  of  waiting  follow.  The  graduand 
ascertains  the  whereabouts  of  his  own  party,  scans 
the  graduation  list,  his  eyes  resting  with  satisfac- 
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tion  upon  his  own  name,  whether  it  be  prominent 
among  the  supplicants  for  honours,  or  in  the 
humbler  crowd  of  ordinary  degrees.  The  hood 
is  hitched  more  becomingly  over  one  shoulder, 
the  white  tie  settled,  the  shirt-front  smoothed. 
This  curious  Edinburgh  custom  of  graduating 
in  full  evening  dress — one  of  the  few  vestimen- 
tary  usages  of  a  place  which  in  general  rather 
prides  itself  on  freedom  from  such — helps  with 
still  further  emphasis  to  mark  out  the  day  for 
a  solemn  occasion.  Among  the  black-suited 
men  here  and  there  sits  a  lady-graduand  in 
white. 

The  curtains  are  swept  back  from  the  great 
door,  and  the  assembly  rises  to  its  feet.  First 
enters  Mr  Tweeddale  with  measured  steps, 
splendid  in  blue  and  silver,  bearing  the  mace ; 
Sir  William  Turner,  a  massive,  reverend  figure 
in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  heavy  braid,  comes 
next ;  and  following  him,  two  and  two,  a  train 
of  dignitaries,  academic  and  civic — the  blue  and 
scarlet  gowns  of  the  Doctors  of  Laws,  the  Lord 
Provost's  ermine,  the  official  robes  of  the  Deans, 
hoods  of  every  degree.  The  bright  spring 
costumes  in  the  galleries  fade  before  this  blaze 
of  colour,  as  the  procession  passes  up  the  gang- 
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way  between  rows  of  upstanding  graduands, 
and  fills  the  stalls  and  chairs  on  the  dai's. 

After  a  reverend  professor  has  begun  the 
ceremony  with  prayer,  in  succession  the  Deans 
of  Faculties  present  their  candidates  for  degrees. 
First  come  those  whom  the  University  has  elected 
to  her  Doctorates  honoris  causa,  divines  and 
scholars  and  public  servants.  Their  praises  are 
pronounced  as  each  advances  to  pass  under  the 
hat  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  hand — made,  as  tra- 
dition playfully  asserts,  from  George  Buchanan's 
velvet  breeches — and  to  receive  the  hood  of 
purple  or  blue  about  his  neck  from  the  Bedellus. 
In  especial,  the  graceful,  rounded  phrases  of  Sir 
Ludovic  Grant,  presenting  with  polished  eulogy 
the  new  Doctors  of  Laws,  inspire  delight  and  envy 
on  these  occasions  ;  nor  is  the  perfection  of  their 
delivery  marred  even  by  the  lamentable  acous- 
tics of  the  M'Ewan  Hall. 

Then  with  bewildering  swiftness  the  chief 
business  of  the  day  proceeds.  Row  after  row, 
the  graduands  pass  up  to  receive  the  magic 
touch,  and  hear  Sir  William's  deep  voice  in  the 
words,  "  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts."  Each  crosses 
the  platform  with  wary  steps,  a  lurking  terror 
somewhere  in  his  mind  lest  the  polished  surface 
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should  betray  his  feet ;  and  is  given  his  diploma 
at  the  clerk's  table.  A  clapping  of  gloved  hands 
in  some  corner  of  the  Hall  greets  each  name  : 
well-known  men  and  women  are  hailed  with  a 
louder  congratulation,  and  sometimes  a  bold 
voice  from  near  the  roof  sets  the  assembly  laugh- 
ing with  some  personal  comment  or  familiar 
war-cry. 

Next  advances  a  professor  to  pronounce  the 
University's  farewell  to  the  graduates — an  oppor- 
tunity of  eloquent  speech  not  always,  one  is 
inclined  to  confess,  fully  used,  the  words  not 
always  even  audible  in  the  echoing  spaces  of  the 
Hall.  But  at  least  the  occasion  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressive  to  all  those  who  have  a  share  in  it; 
and  when  the  orator  makes  his  appeal  to  the 
outgoing  generation  that  they  remember  their 
Alma  Mater  to  keep  her  honour  bright,  none  can 
escape  a  certain  generous  heightening  of  emotion 
in  realising  that  he  has  graduated  into  a  company 
having  great  traditions,  a  noble  past,  and  surely 
a  not  less  noble  future. 

After  the  benediction  yet  another  custom  is 
honoured — less  happy,  sometimes,  in  execution 
than  in  intent.  For  as  the  graduates  once  more 
besiege  the  dais  for  the  hand-shaking,  one  has 
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often  to  be  content  with  the  greeting  of  men  at 
whose  feet  he  has  never  sat,  while  the  crowd 
moves  between  him  and  his  own  teachers.  The 
great  area,  too,  is  full  of  groups  of  congratulating 
friends.  Old  jests  pass  current  for  the  last  time, 
fellow-students  part  hurriedly,  for  years  or  for 
life,  in  mingled  hilarity  and  regret. 

The  graduate,  if  he  does  his  full  duty,  marches 
down  to  Parliament  House,  and  paces  the 
corridors  (like  an  advocate),  till  he  is  marshalled 
after  the  Principal  to  the  Graduation  Service  in 
St  Giles.  Here  from  the  choir-stalls  he  looks 
round  upon  the  severe  pillars,  the  stained-glass, 
the  sombre  length  of  the  nave.  The  church  is 
mellow  with  time  and  history — a  very  different 
place  from  the  new  and  splendid  M'Ewan  Hall, 
though  that  is  a  noble  theatre  enough  for  an 
academic  pageant.  The  Hall,  with  its  gilding 
and  its  frescoes,  speaks  of  the  present  and  the 
future  :  St  Giles  is  more  subtly  eloquent  of  the 
past.  Overhead,  hang  the  rent  colours  of  Scots 
regiments  ;  here  and  there  a  memorial  tablet 
recalls  a  famous  name  ;  and  the  tones  of  Knox's 
voice  have  rung  and  echoed  in  these  spaces. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  many  are 
content  to  escape  this  further  ceremony,  and 
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depart,  some  to  festive  lunches  in  Princes  Street, 
some  to  photographers'  studios,  all  finally  to 
resume  the  garb  of  common  life,  and  realise  that 
the  great  event  is  past,  and  they  are  Masters 
of  Arts,  or  Bachelors  of  Law  or  Divinity  or 
Science,  and  the  final  flourish  has  been  added  to 
the  chapter  of  a  University  course. 

Were  it  not  so  swiftly  enacted,  the  scene  is  one 
to  kindle  the  imagination.  It  is  a  day  of  triumph 
or  perhaps  of  disappointment,  of  ends  and  also 
beginnings  ;  dignified  with  ancient  ceremonial, 
and  reaching  forward  into  an  unknown  and 
potent  future.  The  greatness  of  the  University, 
which  has  been  gradually  revealing  itself  to  men 
and  women  as  they  have  lived  and  worked  in  it, 
is  gathered  and  made  visible  in  this  closing 
pageant.  The  gifts  they  have  received,  of  learn- 
ing and  friendship  and  inspiration,  are  various 
according  to  their  capacities :  one  has  been 
greatly  enriched,  another  has  gone  almost  empty 
away.  But  none  surely  has  found  these  years 
so  barren  that  he  cannot  with  some  kindling  of 
gratitude  lend  his  voice  to  the  last  chorus — 

"  VIVAT  ACADEMIA  !  " 
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